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THE CHURCH . 
VD THE WOR 
As kh IRLD 

N this country and in this age the expression of opinion ha 

reached a h it to Waich it never aspired in earlier times. 


The Congress has become a settled institution, and that 
which has been summoned under the name of Pan 
Anglican tis one of the most remarkable ever known. 
Few critics, we imagine, will take objection to its procesdings ; 
brought before it were neirly all of great 


the subje g 
public interest, and it is advisable in every way that opinion 
upon them should be formed antl moulded. Moreover, the 
Church, if it is to keep its place as a great institution, 
must court, rather than avoid, contact with mundane athaurs 
\s Milton pointed out long ago, a * Cloistered and unbreathed 


irtue”’ is not of much avail in this 
a-day world. On the other hand, even those who are not 


humdrum ant work- 


alous Churchmen may find much that is wholesome and 
instructive in the debates that have taken place. No better 
example could be afforded than that on Monopolies which was 
opened by Mr. Justice Hannington of New Brunswick, 
who took for his text the operations of the Standard Oil 
Company. Naturally enough the argument drifted into the 
thorny question of municipal trading, both sides of which were 
very ably set forth. Mr. George Lansbury would have the 
municipality take charge of all monopolies that affect the well 
being ot the masses of the people in well-defined areas 5 
but Mr. Horace Green, a member of the City of London 
Corporation, replied in effect that this was only avoiding 


Scylla to fall into Charybdis. It is not our business 
here to pronounce upon the merits of the debate, but 
to direct attention to it. The reasons pro and con will 
probably be thrashed out in many an argument im the days to 
come. Canon Rawnsley broke equally important ground wh on 
he arose in his wrath and denounced the unhealthiness of much 
of the literature that prevails just now. Pie price set upo) 
indecency is one of the scandals of the age. People who would 


blush to read, or heat read, the broad, but, in most cases, 
pertec tiy wholesome tnagin itive literature of the eighteenth 
century, seem to revel in the morbid passion and unhealthi 
ness of the novels that are published to-day. Canen 
Rawnsley was not exaggerating when he said that the 
sale oof this kind of novel was neutralising education, 
poisoning the home and endangering the very existence of the 
nation. Itis a glaring absurdity that we should watch the stage 
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with the most jealous eye, and yet permit the most abominable 
fiction to be freely disseminated at every bookstail. Upon this 
question public opinion needs education. It is very difficult to 
suggest means for stopping the writing and sale of such works, 
because it 1s not desirable in any way to interfere with the freedom 
of art, and we have always to remember that the great artist may 
choose the very themes of those pot-hunting scribes. Sir Walter 
Scott, in“ The Heart of Midlothian,” and, again, in “St. Ronan’s 
Well,” chose for his central incidents actions which, under the 
treatment of some writers of to-day, might have been made 
utterly disgusting. They were saved from being so by the whole- 
someness of his own mind. That is a fact which suggests the 
difficulty of dealing with a matter of this kind by means 
of legislation. You cannot make people pure any more 
than you can make them sober by Act of Parliament. 
Isesides, purity may be defined as an attitude of mind; 
it is not a question of theme, but a question of treatment. 

Kelated distantly to this topic was the paper on the Ethics of 
Journalism read by the editor of the Spectator, Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey. That journalism has fallen from its high estate during 
recent years is a generally accepted truism. Twenty years ago 
it would certainly have startled the readers of the leading news- 
paper to find several columns of it devoted to a description of the 
iinen of an Ambassador’s daughter. Our greatest newspaper 
ought not to have set the example of treating such essentially trivial 
matters at such length in its columns. Mr. Strachey finds the faults 
of the journalism of the present day to be indifference to veracity 
and triviality, which, he says, degrades both the writer and reader. 
We are glad to see that he defended the anonymity of the leader- 
writer. In our days the individual craves far too much for 
notoriety, and there are probably few people outside a newspaper 
office who know how its policy is formed. The anonymous 
leader is more like the deliverance of a Cabinet than the impression 
otan individual. Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who represents the newer 
journalism, and has a faculty for ridiculing most things, opposed 
Mr. Strachey by saying that he had not read an obviously honest 
levler for twenty years. He is not a person to be taken very 
seriously. df the case were otherwise, it would be amusing to 
ask him how he could possibly tell whether a leader did or did 
not conform to the private views of the individual who wrote it 
when he had no means of knowing who that individual was. It 
is certainly not to be regretted that a man like Mr. Chesterton 
should be introduced to a meeting for the purpose of enlivening 
its proceedings, but the pity is that there are outsiders who will 
take his random remarks much more seriously than they are meant. 
He is one of those irresponsibles that the world would not like to 
do without, who is never a peril except to those who do not 
understand that a jest is a jest, and there’s an end of it. When 
Mr. Chesterton has a little leisure an interesting task may be 
proposed to him; it is to count the number of capital “ Vs" ina 
page or two of those journals which encourage the signed article, 
Phe omnipotent * we” was bad enough, but not quite so bad as 
the egotistical « 1.” 

\ topic that might advantageously have been discussed 
at greater length is our treatment of children. Among the 
educated classes the tendency of the day is to make far 
too much of them. One of the most objectionable of 
sights is to see well-trained, well-mannered litthke men and 
women of the world, who are treated by their elders as if 
they were not only equals, but superiors. Now the old style 
of crushing the infant was objectionable enough, but this is 
almost worse. A little more freedom both of mind and clothes, 
a little more fresh air and sunlight, would benefit the vast 
majority of children, and so would a stern course of letting 
them alone. After all, the best inheritance that either boy ot 
girl may have is that of resourcefulness and self-reliance. It is 
a common experience of those who employ the best brought up 
children of the present day, the young men who go to the best 
schools and acquit themselves well at the Universities, that they 
are afflicted with a kind of helplessness. This is a matter to 
which the attention of educational leaders should be directed. 
\WWhen a boy is turned out to earn his living in the world, he 
ought to be at least as well able to shift for himself as if he had 
come from working-class parents. 


Our Portratt [lustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon. Mrs. 

) John Ward. Mrs. Ward is the daughter of His Excel- 

lency the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, the American Ambassador, and 

her marriage to the Hon. John Ward, M.V.O., a son of the first 
Karl of Dudley, took place on Tuesday last. 


*,” It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograb't 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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UR own columns and those of our contemporaries, as 
well as the Parliamentary reports, testify to the 
fact that there 1s an apprehension on the part 
of the public that, despite the enthusiasm with 
which the Small Holdings Act was accepted, the 

difficulties of putting it in motion are almost insuperable. In 
this connection we would invite the attention of our corre- 
spondents particularly to a contribution which appears in 
our notes “ From the Farms.” The writer of this has had an 
unparelleled experience of small holdings, and it may be taken 
as certain that the difficulties he points out are of a real and 
formidable description. ‘Those who have studied the question 
understand, as the general public does not understand, that the 
experiment now being attempted is that of replacing on the 
soil a class of tenant who has been almost entirely driven away 
by the operation of natural forces. During the last twenty-five 
or thirty years owners of land have found that it required the 
utmost exertion to make even a moderate profit out of their acres. 
Small owners of land have been very glad to get rid of thei 
property and small tenants have shown a tendency to disappear. 
The question now is, therefore, whether the County Councils as 
landowners will or wiil not be more successful than the private 
landowner. 


In this connection it is surprising to find the chairman of the 
Central Small Holdings Society, Mr. C. R. Buxton, expressing 
opinions just as though he were one of the uninstructed public. 
He says that there have been 16,000 applications for small 
holdings, and he says that 8o per cent. of the applicants are 
suitable, but he grumbles that too strict enquiries are made into 
the circumstances of those who wish to be small holders. The 
public is scarcely likely to sympathise much with him in this, as 
it behoves every County Council to be as careful in choosing a 
tenant as a private landowner would be in similar circumstances. 
A bad tenant means loss to the Council and ultimate increase in 
rates. He seems to object to the requisition for definite state- 
ments in writing as to capital. Incidentally it may be said he 
confirms the opinions always expressed in tuese pages that the 
holder would rather rent than buy, when he says that go pet 
cent. of the demand is for renting not purchasing. He ends by 
asking—*t Where are the Commissioners ?” evidently being of 
opinion that the process which a Minister called ‘ squeezing ” 
should begin at once. 


It is to be hoped that the ratepayers will show their entire 
disapprobation of any such attempt to rush the County Councils. 
This is a matter in which the happiness and prosperity of a great 
number of people as well as much capital is at stake. If Mr. Buxton 
wishes to be of real service, let him show conclusively that land 
can be acquired at a rent and homesteads built at a price which 
will enable the tenant, after paying a reasonable rate of interest, 
to make a decent livelihood. ‘To cast the reproach of tardiness 
at those who are facing these difficulties is not worthy of 
him. Land cannot be purchased as easily as one buys stocks, 
and land that is at all likely to yield a livelihood to the small 
holder has to be sought for. Even if County Councils were to do 
anything so unjust and unpopular as to dispossess good and 
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industrious tenants to make way for their applicants the process 
must take time. Nor could the most accomplished jerry-builder 
put up a homestead in a night. 


It is sometimes forgotten that Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, in 
addition to being a distinguished statesman, is also the author of 
a book called “The Foundations of Belief.” Apparently the 
fact was kept in mind, however, by the organisers of the Pan- 
Anglican Congress, who invited him to discuss before them the 
old question of the relationship between science and religion. 
On such occasions, Mr. Balfour is always fascinating. Even 
in politics his character is that of a speculative philosopher, 
and he was in his element when analysing the work of religion 
and science respectively so as to get at the factor common to 
them. \nd most of us will agree that be went to the very 
kernel of the subject. Science has done much, both in the 
way of destruction and creation. It has scattered myth and 
lexend to the winds, and has ended most of the old cosmogonies, 
but out ol what appeared to be chaos it has evolved al grander 
design than ever before had been revealed to human eye, an 
infinity of worlds upon worlds arranged in majestic order, and 
following an appointed course, so that in the universe there is 
an ordered relation between planet and atom. Yet science stops 
short at one point, and that is in the explanation of reason, or, as 
Mr. Thomas Hardy would say, of consciousness. 


Ilere we obtain the miracle on which religion must ultimately 
rest, and the two roads—tiiat of religion and that of science, 
coming back to this point—meet at last in harmony. As Mr. 
Balfour, with his customary wit and cleverness, pointed out, it 
is, In a sense, a new position. “If we suppose a_ theologian of 
the twentieth century discussing these questions with a theologian 
of the sixteenth century, they might both belong to the same 
church, both honestiv subscribe to the same symbols, both look 
forward to the same hopes, both share the same faith—do we not 
all know that the language in which they would speak to each 


other upon some aspects of religion would be widely divergent ? 
It was very necessary to say this, because between a twentieth 
century student of science and a mediaval theologian there could 
scarcely be any common language ; but the theologian of the 
twentieth century, understanding as he does the furthest boundary 
to which learning has gone, is in a position to use the same 
vocabulary as the student of science. Life, consciousness, reason, 


defy chemical analysis. 


“AUBADE,.” 
Ilow wildly, yet deliciously 
The waves of music gush, 
Where daintily, capriciously, 
Pours his vlad heart the thrush! 
‘The morn is not yet three hours old, 
The small hours still are grey, 
But music, music, manifold 
Must yvreet awakening day ! 
The flowering of the buttercup, 
Its largess o’er the lea 
Hath featly spread—fie, drowsihead ! 
Forth to the fields with me! 
With music, music, manifold, 
\ thousand hearts as one! 
Careful of none but Nature’s gold, 
Surprise the lingering sun! 
GEORGE DOUGLAS. 


Professor Collins had a pretty subject to deal with the other 
night when he “ enlivened” an “* At Home” by a lecture on the 
literary indebtedness of England to France; but the report of 
what he said reads a little lke the play of “ Hamlet” with the 
Prince left out. The most voluminous and influential literature 
of to-day is, without doubt or question, the nevel, and it would 
be difficult, even for the ingenuity of Mr. Collins, to trace the 
English novel to French sources. It is, of course, permis ible 
for him to say that Smollett and Fielding, who laid the founda- 
tion of this kind of literature in Great Britain, showed in thei 
writing traces of having read Le Sage; but then Le Sage him- 
self owed still more to “Don Quixote,” and if Fielding 
had a master, it was certainly Cervantes; but whatever he 
might have read in French or Spanish, he wrote what was 
unmistakably an Engiish novel, and from that time onward, 
down throi gh a long succession of brilliant writers, including 
Jane Aust n, Scott, Thackeray, Di kens and George Eliot, the 
‘English novel has maintained its original character. 


It might almost as truthfully be said that Richardson wrote 
a French novel; at any rate, it was so much in the French s; 
that it became the parent of what might be called the fem: 
novel in France—a favourite form of fiction an 
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yeighbours. The influence of French literature on Shakespeare 
amounts to this, that Shakespeare had read, among a million 
ther things, Florio’s translation of Montaigne; but Shakespeare 
was even more emphatically English than Fielding, and his 
places —whether the imaginary places be in Italy or Denmark or 
\gain, Italy certainly 
influenced Chaucer more than France did, and the same 1s 
obviously true of Milton. While Carlyle was in his zenith, 
German literature exercised more influence in Great Britain than 
uny other, but these facts really do not carry us far. It is the 
natural habit of the literary man to read, and what he reads must 
in some way affect or modify his own thoughts, though if he have 


Prospero'’s Island—are always English. 


riginality it will only strengthen and render it more lustrous. 


Countrs men who visit London will be delighted to learn 
that teps are at last to be taken to regulate the street 


trathe. The meeting at the Mansion House the other day, 
presided over by the Lord Mayor, showed very few traces of 
doubt that the tune bad come for resolute action. A London 


treet at the present moment Is a terror, even to those 
who have been accustomed to it for years. Huge motor- 
omnibuses, big enough to crush any ordinary horse-drawn 
conveyance to atoms, taxi-cabs dashing about with dangerous 
swiltness, motor-cars that at least are no slower, and a thousand 
vehicles propelled by mechanical force belonging to newspapers, 
caterers, manutacturers of one kind or another, tear about in what 
seems a wild whirl to the onlooker, while, to add to the rest, 


small newspaper boys on bicveles fly along in a manner to in- 


crease the veneral terror. Toc sastreet amid these surroundings 
requires a herve which everyone does not possess; and were it 
not for the vigilance, good mature and general efhiciency of the 


police, accidents would be more frequent than is the case. It is 
certainly time for something to be done to regulate the nuisance. 


\long the line of the big roads the numb-r of passing motors 
is probably sufficient to give even little intellects an adequate 
object-lesson as to the proper way of repairing the damage 
which the latter do to the former; but where roads and intellects 
both are little it seems as if the proper way was still far from 
being understood, it does not require a really very masterful 
intelligence to perceive that the motor wears out the road on the 
line of its wheel tracks and not in the centre. Nevertheless, we 
still see in some parts the ancient man, who learned his methods 
of work under the vanished Local Board, with more or less 
industry devoting himself to the centre of the road, still mindful 
of the ancient maxim that if you can make the centre uncomfort- 
ible for the horse to yo on he will swerve from it and so divert 
the traffic of the wheels from their ancient ruts. But the motor 
does not thus swerve. It is a perfect Gallio as regards the con 
dition of the centre of the road, except when it has to go out of 
its true way to pass other vehicles. The ancient road-mendet 
must leatn his trade anew and understand that the wheel tracks 
have now to be the focus of his work. 


Nothing more dramatic has occurred during the progress 
of the cricket season than the match between Yorkshire 
and Middlesex. Both of these counties had an unbeaten 
record when thev met, and each therefore knew that in the 
other it had a foeman worthy of its steel. The battle 
was fought with keenness and determination on a wicket that 
favoured the bowlers. Pethaps that was the reason why 
Yorkshire prevailed in the end, and is still able to show a 


clean sheet. For the successive victories ol the Tykes might 
have been explained in the epigrammatic phrase, “ Hirst after 
rain.” This bowler during the unfavourable weather that 


has se far characterised the year has been most brilliant. 
Years appear only to add to the dash and fire of his work. In 
fact, the macch between Yorkshire and Middlesex resolved itself 
into a duel between him and Mr. Warner. The latter, who is at 
his best as a batsman when others go down most easily, made 
a valiant attempt to save the game for Middlesex, and nothing 
prettier could be seen than his method of withstanding the attack 
of Hirst. In the end he was beaten but not disgraced. The 
prophets are saying now, however, that the Yorkshire side is not 
one to win victories in dry weather, and so there may be a great 
fight for the championship yet. 


We are told by those who profess to be in a position to 
know that the lranco-British Exhibition is to be made the 
occasion for a ** demonstration ” in favour of silk hats. What we 
are left to guess is the precise form which the demonstration 
is to take, and the means by which it is expected to achieve its 
desired end. The end is, of course (since the makers of silk hats 
are to be the demonstrators), to check the growing and, from 
their point of view, deplorable tendency to abandon the silk hat 
in favour of some less formidable headgear. We might rather 
have expected, however, that the demonstration might have the 
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larger aim of checking the tendency to discard the hat in any 
form whatever, for even in the City of London itself, and more 
strikingly in the country, there is a very marked disposition 
on the part of man to go without any kind of head covering. 
y he commonly avowed m ytive is to promote a more vigorous 
crop of hair. Meanwhile, by way of compensation, ladies’ hats 
grow more extensive every day. 


Generally there are two, if not more, sides to a question, but 
it is difficult to see more than one side to the question raised by 
the Bill which has been introduced into Parliament by Sir 
I’. Banbury, Member for the City of London, to amend the 
Wild Birds’ Protection Act in such a way as to make it 
illegal to catch birds with fish-hooks or other similar instru- 
ments. On some parts of the seacoast the gentle natives and 
visitors find pleasant amusement on a fine summer's day in 
* fishing” for gulls and other sea-birds with a line, let out from a 
boat or from a rock, baited with a piece of meat or other attrac- 
tive lure covering a hook. The sudden and violent death of 
those unfortunate birds which are thus dragged in is lamentable 
enough; but even that is not so much of an outrage on humanity 
as the prolonged sufferings, and probable death by starvation, of 
those which break away with the hooks in their throats. The 
grounds for any possible opposition to the Bill are not easy to 


loresee, 


THE LOVER. 
* Red-cheeked lasses, let me pass, 
Turn aside and let me by, 
There's a shadow on the grass 
Tells me that my love is nigh.” 


©'Tis a cloud chat casts « siade, 
Never lover comes this wav; 
Stay with us, thou way-worn maid, 
Stay with us to- tay.” 
‘Nay, he waits me down the glen; 
Mid the golden fall of leaves 
He reaps the ready souls of men 
And binds them into sheaves.” 
HeSTER ISOBEL RADFO«D. 


Ants of the common, all too common, black kind have 
developed what seems to b: a new habit this year, and certainly 
a habit which is of greet annoyance and injury to the rose 
vrower. From several different parts of the country we 
hear the same complaint, of rose-buds being eaten—regularly 
eaten out—by ants, just as apples are by wasps. In other 
years we have been accustomed to see ants about the roses, 
but not in the same numbers. We have never thought that they 
were doing any harm. We have generally explained thei 
presence as being due to their zeal for the juices secreted by the 
aphides, which the gardener calls “ green-fly.” This year, 
however, we look in vain for any insect which the ants may be 
pursuing in the rose-buds. The case against them seems clear, 
that they are there after the rose-buds themselves, and nothing 
else. There do not seem to be so many green-fly as usual, 
though the caterpillars have been very troublesome. The ants 
are not after them. Is it possible that in the absence of the 
succulence generally derived from the green-fly the ants have 
taken to feeding on the juicy petals of the rose-buds? It may 
be so. 

The report of the Scottish Salmon Fisheries was not, on 
the whole, very cheerful reading for those who are interested in 
the subjects with which it deals; but it had at least one satis- 
factory feature, the reference, namely, to the good work which is 
being done on the Spey in the hatcheries of the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon. Apart from the practical benefit of replenishing 
the stock, some interesting settlements of doubtful questions 
seem to have been reached. Most anglers have considered 
finnock to be what we may call grilse of the sea-trout; but there 
have been some who held the opinion that the two were distinct 
species of fish, and there was a similar doubt as to the identity of 
orange-finned finnock. The experiments of Mr. Thomas Rue, 
the overseer of the rearing ponds at Speymouth, have proved all 
the links in the chain. Orange-fin caught and put into the 
ponds in 1906 became finnock in the following vear, and the 
same fish have now developed into sea-trout. There are also 
smolts in these ponds which have been reared to very near the 
size of early-run grilse. 


Even on some of the very cold days this spring there was 
quite a good rise of olive duns. Now it is very curious how 
often, when fish are feeding on this or any other particular species 
of fly, they seem very discriminating in their appetites. They will 
not take every fly, by any means, that comes over them, but only 
one in ten, say. Lately, as a correspondent informs us, finding 
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fish in this capricious mood, in a rise of the olive duns, he caught 
a number of the flies in his landing-net and, examining them, 
found that some were marked with red towards the tail. Then, 
dissecting a fish which he had killed, be found that it appeared 
to have been feeding upon these peculiarly-marked flies. Further, 
tying a fly in imitation of this particular pattern, he killed fish 
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ifter fish with it. This is a bint which may very likely prove of 
no little service if an angler finds fish in this tricky mood when 
olive duns or any other kind are in the water. It is always 
possible that by caretul examination he may discover the 
peculiarity which is guiding the selection of the fish, and, 
adapting his imitation accordingly, do deadly work with it. 


ShHA-W AIFS. 


OR grace 
of form 
and fair- 
ness of 
colouring 

few even of the 
vrowths of summer 
can vie with the 
various plants cast 
up by the oc ean’s 
drift along our 
shores. From ihe 
fluted curves of 
Ulva and Porphyra 
and the _ broad- 
angled segments of 
Maugertia and 
Callymenia to the 
fine-spun threads 
of Plocamium and 
Dasya, their shapes 
range through the 
whole gamut ol 
design; and their 
shades vary from 
dleepest crimson to 
faintest pink and 
most delicate 
emerald. The 
marvel is that the 
study of them 
should so lar hiave 
fallen out of fashion 
hat the names ot 
hving algologists 
could almost be counted on the fingers; and in Britain, 
especially, we have few successors to those great workers, 
Dr. Harvey, Dr. Greville and Mis. Griffiths, who laid the 


foundations of the science. First, without question, in the 





MAUGER/A SANGUINEA, 


ranks of present- 
day masters is Mr. 
EK. M. Holme 
F.L.S., to whose 
instruction | myself 
Owe whatevel 
knowledge of the 
subject | possess, 
and to whose cease 
less , allence and 
kindness in impart 
ing his unrivalled 
stores of informa 
lion every student 


mony. lo his 
researches we owe 
thediscovery olovet 
two hundred new 
pecies added tO 
our British marine 
flora, Many ot 
Lhese, ol cout e, 
are miIicros¢e opt 
lorms; but other 

are deep watel 
weeds, obtained by 
dre wing, and still 
more have been 
discovered by him 
in the tiasses ol 
rejectamenta leit at 
high-water mark in 
lines on the beach. 
Previously this had 
heen a somewhat neglected field of explo! ition, tor it is at 
lowest ebb that rarities are normally to be looked for. High 


tide, mid-tide and low-tide pools have each their own distinctive 


plants; and in some measure these can even be gt uped 





NITOPHYLLUM LACERATUM, 
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( rding to their colour. The red seaweed are 
mostly lovers of deep water, and are found in the 
farthest pool * they are the highest in the Cale ! 
marine vegetation, Next « yme the olive-coloured kinds: 
the wracks and tanyvles and sea-oaks that cover the 
rocks with their leather-like, slippery masses, both 
inshore and beyond the lowest tide-mark Least com- 
plex of all are the green seaweeds that can endure 
uninjured the beating rays of the hottest sun, so choose 
to grow in the tull light where the receding tide leaves 
them exposed for many hour daily. lo the vreen 
eries belong also, from their structure, a few that are 
purple in hue. The inexperienced explorer who comes 
upon white, or yellow, or variegated green and crimson 
fronds among his * tind Is apt to believe that he has 


discovered a special treasure not noted in his manuals, 





ereas these are simply specimens in various stages 
of decay. The white ones are absolutely dead, with all 
the colour bleached out of them: the vellow are in a 
tate ol partial di olution, \s all seaweeds have green 
olouring matter beneat the red, when exposed to 
powerlul sunlight the layer of outer fibres decays, and 
the green becomes visible. 
Within the limits of a brief paper it is not 
possible to enter into the history and character of the 


vreat eaweed — tribe Ss, even as they ure represented 


G/IGARTINA ACICULARIS. 


around the coasts of our own islands. These coasts, for 
purposes of seaweed records, have been divided by Mr. KE. M. 
Holmes and the late Mr. A. E. L. Batters formerly 
Mr. Holmes’s great coadjutor in the work of studying the 
treasures of our shores—into fourteen littoral districts, of 
which the southern sections are incomparably the richer in 
rarities. Species that flourish on the coast of Brittany and even 
in the Mediterranean find in those sections waters sutficiently 
congenial in warmth; and in some cases the south-west portion 
of England forms their limit of extension northwards. Of this 
rocky littoral few counties have been so thoroughly worked as 
levon since Mrs. Griffiths, who died at Torquay in 1857, made 
it classic ground for algologists. Here one of the most recent 
fresh discoveries is that, in September of last year at Torquay, 
by Mr. Holmes, of Colpomenia sinuosa, a plant abundant in 
the oyster-beds of Brittany and elsewhere, but that had 
not before been recorded for Britain. Another event of great 
interest was the finding at the same place, in’ 1902, by 
Mr. A. E. L. Batters of a little Japanese seaweed, Bonne- 
maisonia hamifera, which has established itself on our shores, 
as if in distinct approval of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance! 
It has spread so luxuriantly that over a hundred pieces 
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CALLOPHYLLIS LACINIATA. 


were recently gathered at Falmouth. A tiny creature it is, 
but the pretty curled rings of the branch tips give it quite a 
distinctive appearance. Among the novelties the Editor has 
chosen for representation one that bears after its name the mysti 
letters “*n. sp.,"’ so coveted by naturalists for their “ finds”! 
This plant, Callymenia Larteria, in the sixth picture, has never 
before been photographed, nor, indeed, represented at all, save 
POLYSIPHONIA BYSSOIDES. in the outline of a small specimen that was drawn to illustrate 
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an article upon it in the 
Fournal of Botany, March, 
1907. Those who mav for 
weeks have wandered over 
rock and shingle, exclaiming 
inwardly, “O the barren, 
barren shore!” will be able 
to imagine the refreshment 
to the spirit when a plant 
sent for inspection brought 
that rarest of pronounce- 
ments from an authority, 
‘*exceedingly interesting.” 
Such was my experience in 
January, 19c6; and for weeks 
after, day by day, | naunted 
the beach in the driving 
rans and bitter winds ot 
that tempestuous season, 
searching for more of the 
treasure. For a year | was 
able each month to send 
Mr. Hoimes a fruiting piece, 
to show the whole cycle ot 
growth: and at the end of 
that period he pronounced it 
to be a species new to 
science, and named and 
‘published ” it as such. It 
is a large and handsome 
plant, when fresh of a rich 
rose colour, and in the few 
full-grown and complete 





scecimens I have _ found 


measuring, Im one case, CALLYMENIA LARTERLA. 
about 7in. in height and 
gin. across; in another, roin. in height and 5in. at the greatest fresh fronds (proliferations) spring from the surface or margin 
breadth. Its most marked peculiarity is the way in which of the old ones, and the irregular scattering of the truit 
containing cases (cy Lo arps) ovel th 
mature fronds. 
Mauveria sanguinea, m the tirst 


illustration, may well take the place 
ot honour as representing the red 
seaweeds, for it is found all round 
our coasts, and the brilliance ol 
its blood-red leaves makes it a most 
striking object, even when they are 
but 6in. in height. When they depend, 
as ina cave | know, rft. in length from 
the rool, seen at low tide the beauty ol 
the hanging masses 1s indeeda revela 
tion. In winter the substance of the 
eaves decay and the plantis reduced 
to a ravged collection of bare stems, t 
which, however, is attached the fruit 
in the shape of a series of crimson 
tubercles. The old name of dock 
leaved delesseria well indicated — the 
form of the leaves; the new one wa 
bestowed in honour of a lady— Mrs. W. 
P. Mauger. Of all descriptive appella 
tions, that of the next plant figured 
Nitophyllam lacerat im, Is most sult 
culole the jagved shining leal, as it 
name literally means. Transparent 
as finest silk is its texture, with glo 
pink sheen. It also is a common wee 
at low water. Ni 


laris, in the toird photograph, although 


t su Gigartina acicu 


where that does grow it is” usually 
found in good quantity. Its native 
home in Europe ts the Mediterranean: 


and it 1S one OF those growths tt 

which I have referred as finding then 
northern hinmit on the extremest 
southern shores of our islands. The 


aiticulations of the stem have given 
their name of * many-siphoned”’ to the 
Polysiphonia, a numerous genus here 
represented by one of the loveliest of 


next illustration. That and Delesseria 


them, Polysiphonia byssoides, in the 


alata, the winge d delesseri l, in the last 
picture, give an idea OF those that are 
divided like finest lace. Cal p 
laciniata and Calliblepharis ciliata 





examples of the coarser, broa 
weeds. Althoughonly the fri 
touched of the fascinat ul 


CALLIBLEPHARIS CI/LIATA. arlicie, enough pernal 
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DELESSER/IA ALATA 


snow how worthy of observation are these diverse growths upon 
rocks and drilts upon sand; waifs all, not in the sense of worthless 
wanderers, but in the original meaning of the word, the Icelandi 
“veil,” any flapping or waving thing. Those who at lowest 
pring-tide have watched the wide sea-forests of giant 
Laminaria rising and falling with the swell and resilience of the 
waters, will have felt how in their rhythmic swaying they 
represent the very poetry of motion, the perfection of yielding 
buoyancy of poise. C. E. Larter. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


O me there has been a melancholy pleasure in glancing 
over the four volumes which, with two that are to 
come, will constitute the Works of William Ernest 
Henley (David Nutt). It is always difficult to realise 
that the living, breathing, aggressive poet with whom 

one used to argue and talk, and who was equally free with his 
sympathy and admonition, is no longer a living voice. Many 
of the poems here were read before ever they were thought of 
for a book, and the circumstances under which some at least 
of them were done are perfectly familiar to me. | confess that 
the first search through the volumes led to a disappointment. 
Chere is a poem, one of the last made by the poet, which he 
contributed to the Christmas Number of Country Lire in 
1g02, that does not seem to be included in this latest edition 
of his work. It was an exceptionally beautiful and touching 
piece, and was inextricably mixed with the tenderest part of 
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his jife. In case those interested in his work may not 
remember it, we reprint it here: 


BARE, RUINED QUIRES. 
There was no mad sunrise, 
No rapture ani riot of dawn to mark 
The miracle of diuturnity, 
Whose instancy unbeds the lark, 
And quickens half a world of earth and sea; 
Nor in the miserable skies 
So much as one poor gleam, 
One fleeting, reas-uring dream 
Of light, to gild the shuddering disarray, 
That weiter and quake of troubled cloud, and gloom, 
And devilish wind, and scurrying, spiteful rain : 
Since when the labouring day 
Goes like a dull, perplexed, resenting thing, whose doom 
Is one of mere immedicable pain ; 
And these five wits of mine 
Are as the dead leaves trodden 
Into the sudden 
Glue of tne death-cold clay ; 
And none (God wot!) can understand 
Iiow I regret, and yearn, and pine 
For just one contact with a little hand 
That, being as dead to me, yet speaks 
And cherishes and beguiles, 
So many jong and weary miles, 
So many longer and wearier weeks— 
Or is it years ?—away. 


Those who were on intimate terms with Mr. Henley wiil 
require no comment to make this plain. | remember very 
well at our last interviews, how it was brought home to me 
that it was all literally true. Little was left of the Henley of 
old beyond the regret and yearning and pining “ for just one 
contact with a little hand.” Ihe reference was to the 
exquisite child whose laughter rang so merrily in the seaside 
house at Musselburgh, and in his home at Croydon. Her 
voice was prematurely stilled, and her father was left with 
the sad comfort that she had sullered from a disease from 
which recovery was impossible. There was no one to blame, 
nothing was neglected; there was, in the words used by 
Mr. Henley at the time, * nothing to beat the breast.” He 
tried, with that obedience to the behest of Nature which was 
part of his temperament and creed, to treat the inevi‘able as 
the inevitalle, and to go on his way as though no such 
incident had occurred; but as he grew weaker and appreciably 
nearer the end, at which she had arrived befcre him, memory 
played its usual pranks, and all that was poetic and all that 
was beautiful in Mr. Henley’s nature turned back to the 
child whom he had lost. In fact, the lines which are now 
printed for the second time in these pages give a picture 
as true as it is exquisite of the state of mind in which he 
was at the time, and it is very difficult indeed to under- 
stand why such a noble and sincere specimen of his art 
should have been omitted from The Works. The vigour of 
the lines, too, shows that it was not true, as some have argued, 
that trouble had enfeebled his brain. On the contrary, 
time had only ripened it. Mr. Henley’s conversation in 
the later days of his life showed the greatness and maturity 
which might have been sou:ht for in vain during his earlier 
career; but, indeed, it is to be remembered that he was by no 
means an old man when he died. It was a cause of pride to 
him that he was exactly the same age as Dr. W. G. Grace, 
the vreat cricketer, and even now Dr. W. G. Grace couid 
scarcely be called an old man. At times, it is true, pain and 
feebieness temporarily clouded Mr. Henley’s intellect, but they 
were only as clouds, which passing away, allowed the sun to shine 
forth as brightly as ever. In an uninspired moment of these 
later days, he might possibly have written his ‘* Song of Speed,” 
but there was no lack of inspiration in the poet who wrote at 
the last the lines of the piece we have quoted. 
These volumes containing the work of Mr. Henley will be 
a treasured possession to many, but perhaps more treasured is 
the remembrance of |i.s personality. Those who knew him best 
will most reuily admit that he never found adequate expression 
in privt. The truth was that the philosophy of the man was 
somewhat artificially welded to his temperament. He was the 
last man in the world to indulge in self-analysis ; he hated explana- 
tions o: all kinds, and many a time has been heard telling an 
anecdote of some examiner who wished him to explain some- 
thing which he thought one of the most absurd propositions that 
could be imagined. That trait is found strikingly exemplified in 
his criticism. It was notin his nature to think out a logical, 
analytical and judicious summary of the merits and demerits of 
any writer. First of all, that writer was either good or bad. 
A man had got to be either damned or saved, he would 
say, and those whom he liked he supported with his whok 
heart and soul, while those whom he disliked he struck with the 
downright shoulder blows in which he was a master. Stated 
thus, it would appear as though his criticism could not be really 
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valuable; at any rate, it was of a kind different from that of 
any other who had attained eminence in the craft; but at the 
same time it possessed a special quality and value of its own, and 
this lay in the gleams of poetic and sympathetic insight with 
which it was illuminated. Mr. Henley had the power, that 
would scarcely have been expected in one of his temperament, of 
getting at the very kernei of another man’s thought. One of 
his friends, exaggerating this side of his character, once 
told him that he was only a tremendous steam-engine 
for disseminating the ideas of other people; and though this was 
not the whole truth, there was a great deal of truth in it. What 
prevented him from becoming one of the greatest poets of his 
time was a lack of creative power. His poetry consists of a 
limited number of notes, of some original to himself, and of some 
which had earned his approval as he came across them in his 
multifarious reading or ceaseless conversation. Though he 
despised convention and formula, he unconsciously drifted into a 
groove himself, so that on any given question it was possible for 
those who knew him intimately to predict the view he would 
take. His idea of manhood is conveyed in what is perhaps the 
best-known and most popular of all his poems: 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


lor a loag period of his life he was in the habit of inveighing 
daily against “ bleat,” a word invented, we believe, by Louis 
Stevenson's cousin, familarly known as “ Bob Stevenson,” to 
describe that peculiar and exaggerated vein in Scotchmen which 
reached its apotheosis in ‘*Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.” 
In time the word came to be employed as an expression for all 
kinds of gush and sentimentality, against which Henley declaimed 
with all his might. Yet many a time he laughed good 
humouredly when told that there were times of the day 
when every man indulged in “bleat,” and when he himsel! 
was not exempt from it. There are few poets who are 
not more or less sentimental, and he was not an exception 
to the general rule. In the same way he tried to rule 
out of his life all those vain and idle thoughts which 
yo by the name of regret, remorse, repentance and so forth. 
He would, as it were, begin a new life with every new day, 
carrying into the future no more than a sparrow does when 
it has lost its mate. Yet this stoicism was utterly beyond him, 
as is evident enough,. indeed, from the poem which we have 
reprinted. But, on the other hand, he was the last man in the 
world to require of anyone that their inner life should be a 
faithful reproduction of the ideas they express in prose or verse. 
Indeed, it was one of his doctrines or theories that the artist 
ought to be completely outside his subject. He did not believe 
in the Horacian maxim that he who would make others weep 
must weep himself; but, on the contrary, regarded sentiment 
and emotion as a painter might regard his palette. Yet it was 
part of the contradiction inherent in him that his best work 
occurred when he utterly disregarded this theory. What was 
his best work is a question not easy to answer, but it is doubtful 
if he ever did anything better than the verses “ In Hospital,” with 
which he made his début as a writer of verse. Here he was writing 
from direct personal experience, and he used the details of it as 
freely as any journalist could have done. 

It is curious that perhaps the most frequently-quoted of his 
lines should occur in this poem. In the * Song ot the Sword,” 
Mr. Henley gave way to a mood of exaggeration. He was 
aman of extraordinary physique. One of the finest sportsmen 
and athletes in England once said to me after Henley and myself 
had lunched with him that he never saw a finer pair of shoulders 
upon anybody. If W. E. H. had been a soldier, or, better still, 
a pirate, he would have been in his element; but, unfortunately, 
one fine summer day, when he was eighteen, something very 
serious took place. He had been plaving all day in a meadow 
and felt *‘ above himseif,”’ as sportsmen say—that is, full of extra 
life and vitality—but this was the last time on which he was to 
have possession of the full use of his limbs. That very night 
the disease: broke out which, in the end, necessitated am puta- 
tion, and the great, strong, hearty man was as effectually chained 
and tethered as if he had been placed in an actual prison. 
Henceforth—that is, after leaving the intirmary—he could only 
move about painfully, with the help of a crutch, and so that 
call, to which he was always listening, to the life of adventure 
had to be disregarded. Romance could not be realised by him 
except through the media of dreams and books. ‘The conse- 
quence was that his vitality bubbled up the more because of its 
restraint, and so we get those extraordinary hymns in praise of 
swording and fighting and adventure, and those doxologies to the 
glory of the lusts of the tlesh, which the reader might be forgiven 
for imagining had a Burns or a Villon behind them, but which 
really emanated from one who was compelled by the sadness of 
his fate, if not by anything else, to live soberly and chastely. 
Moreover, the real romance of his life lay in quiet household 
joys. She whom he had chosen to be his compinion more than 
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fulfilled the utmost that imagination could have expected from 
her. Thece is no more sincere and absolutely true piece in the 
realm of Henley’s work than the fine dedication to his wife in 
the first volume. P. A. G. 


FROM THE FARMS. 
LEGISLATORS AND THE LAND. 


By a County Councti Chairman. 


-_ HE recent debate in the House of Commons on Small 
Holdings, and the way in which County Councils are 
deaiing with the Act, brought out one point quite 
clearly—the utter ignorance of the average member of 
Parliament as to the conditions regulating the tenure 

of land in England. County Councils and the Government were 

alike blamed for not having already put the labourer on the 
land, and questions were asked as to the cause of the 
delay. The answer is obvious. The Act did not come 
into force until january rst, 1908, and unless a County 
Council could find a vacant farm—a matter not so easy 
as is usually supposed, especially if the farm is worth any- 
thing—-notice to quit to the sitting tenant had to be given. If the 
tenant gave up his farm before the end of his legal notice, a year 
from Lady Day, he wouid certainly require to be compensated for 
leaving, and the small holder would have to pay the compen sation. 

This he would naturally decline to do. So the case must take its 

course and the twelve months’ notice must run out. It is, to anyone 

who has had anything todo with putting the Act in force, pertectly 
clear that at the earliest land cannot be obtaine.| be.ore Lady Day, 

1909, and that in most cases it will be Michaelmas, 1gog, ot 

Lady Day, 1910, belore the Act gets into full work. This 

naturaily is resented by the men, who were told that all they had 

to do was to fill up a form, and the Government would see that 
the County Councils provided the land at once, or they would, 
to quote the President of the Bourd of Trade, “ squeeze” them ; 
but the law must be obeyed both by Government and County 

Councils, and so both the would-be small holder and the land 

reformer must for the present possess their souls in patience. 


DisapPOINTED APPLICANTS. 

It is not an unmixed disadvantage that this should be so. 
Already a number of would-be small holders have withdrawn 
their applications as they cannot get the land at once, and it is 
more likely that “the law’s delay” will be the safeguard 
of the ratepayer in freeing him from undesirable tenant~. There 
is also another factor that is causing a number of withdrawals. 
The deluded applicants were told that they had not merely 
to ask for land, and the County Council would be made to 
get it for them at once, but also that they could have the 
particular land they chose to a-k for, and if the ‘ yrasping ” 
tenant would not give it up, the County Council would resort to 
compulsory force to compel him to do so at once. Leaving out 
the cases in which the Act forbids compuision, there remains the 
very serious objection of the price to be paid for the particular 
land. Usually it is some of the best land on the farm near the 
village, and only let at the present rent, as it forms part of a large 
holding in which the rent is fixed on all the land, taking good and 
bad together. At the enquiries under the Act the would-be small 
holders say, ‘* We want that meadow of Farmer Jones, he only pays 
one pound an acre; it would just suit us at that rent, and if he won't 
give it up, you can and ought tocompel him todo it.” When it is 
pointed out that the £1 an acre is only paid as the rent of the 
whole farm, and that if the one field is taken away and let by 
itself, it becomes accommodation land, and the rent will go up 
to 50s., there is at once an outcry that the Act says the smail 
holder is to have the land at the same price the farmer pays for 
it. If it is asked where in the Act the remarkable clause appears, 
the answer is *“* Mr. So-and-So, who is a Parliament man, told us 
it was there and he knows.” 


ConTINGENCIES TO BE FACED. 

Even in allotments the tenants have beeu known to cultivate 
the land so badly that the only term on which it would be re-let 
was that it might be held for a year rent free, so it might be got 
into condition. This the Council cannot do under the Small 
Holdings Act. When the applicant is told that the County 
Council are not ablé to give back anything for bad seasons 
or for sickness or for the various other causes in which an 
ordinary landlord makes a return of rent, and that whatever 
happens there can be no reduction of rent, the applicant Says It Is 
not good enough for him and withdraws his apolication. None 
of these are imaginary cases; they have all occurred in a county 
where the County Council are very keen on putting the Act in 
force and providing small holdings. They have over 600 applicants. 
We have mentioned three instances in which applicants 
have withdrawn their app'icitions because the County Coun 
will not meet them. If we allow 5 per cent. for each class —and 
we are assured the allowance is far too small —che 609 applicatio 
will at once be reduced by withdrawals to 510. When sta 
ments are made in Parliament of the great) number 
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‘ —_ ud about the percenta f with- idvantazes offered, and are not willing to embark on a scheme 
wa of the pet ; who have been induced to apply, that means ruin to many of them. By all means let small 
we will not iy on false representations, but im ignorance holdings be provided for all who want them, but let them be 
f the law. and of what the County Councils can legally do. provided in a way in which the small holders will be able to live 
We think it reflects the greatest credit on the rural labour and thrive. Many of them have the good sense to see that the 
ther mnected with the land, that the ie bad the goo 1907 Act does n rt provide this, and the more they see ol it the 
» see that there is nothing in the so-called great less they like it. 
. . 
IN: THE. GARDEN 
4 4 vi a 4 ° 
WaATER-LIDE 
\TER gardening 
in itS various 
forms Is always 
attractive, and 
those no are 
fortunate enough to have a 
smati tream running through 
ther rounds have the means 
yf rowing many beautiful 
lant In the stream itseil 
nay be grown the lovely hardy 
Water-lilte (Nymphaas), ot 


hich there is now in cultiva- 
tion a large number of hand- 


one Varieties, Groups ol 
these form heets of colour 
and give abundance of bloom 
tt ! tive middle of May to 
(ctober. (On the margins ol 
the vater a home may be 


found for many charming 
plants, such as Butomus um- 


bellatu (Flowering Rush 
Orontium aquaticum (Golde 
Club) and our native Great 
Spearwort (Ranunculus 
Lin ua), to mention only a 


few out of the many suitable 
for this purpose. \ little 
igher up the bank might be 





planted groups of Hemerocallis 


Day Lalies), Irises, Globe EX. Watts THE HALESIA, ONE OF THE RAREST FLOWERING TREES Copyright 


’ 


‘lowers (Trollius), Meadow 
Sweets (Spiraa), the nobie-te aved Grunneras, a Well as Lhe surlace of the ground, or in small gardens they may be grown ih 
Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis) and the Feather ern (Struthiop sunk tubs, arranged on a slight slope. A gentle flow of wate 
teris germanica). For those, however, who do not possess such through the entire series of tubs could be arranged by having 
natural stream or even a pond, and who desire to grow the the water supply at the higher end and connec. iag the different 
beautiful Nymphaas, it will be necessary to provide artificial tubs by short pipes, allowing a slight fall between them. © 
means for the purpose. This may be in the form of a larg: course, the larger and more robust kinds could not be accommo 
cement tank sunk so that the top is just on a level with the dated in such small tubs, and the most suitable kinds for this 


purpose would include : 


flue SELECTION « 
WATER-LILIES. 


White.—N. odorata alba 
(the American Lily): A 
charming sweetly-scented kind 
from the United States. - It 
produces a_ long succession 
of white flowers, and likes 
a warm, sunny — situation. 
N. odorata minor: One of 
the smailest, with flowers 
only’ 31n. in diameter. 
N. pygmea: A little gem 
from China, which flowers 
freely through the summer. 
It has numerous small leaves 
and charming flowers. It is 
the smallest Water-lily, and 
may be grown in a _ very 
small space. Hose or Pink.- 
N. caroliniana: A lovely free- 
flowering kind, with fragrant 
rose pink flowers about 6in. 
in diameter, deepening to dark 
rose in the centre. N. odorata 
I:xquisita: A choice little 
plant, with fragrant rose- 
coloured flowers, paler near 
the tips of the petals. 
N. odorata luciana is also 
very free-flowering, and of 
a deep glowing rose colour. 
The Newfoundland Water- 
F.F. Wa THE FAMOUS SNOWDROP TREE AT PAIN’S HILL. Copyright lily (N. odorata rosea) is a 
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great favourite, bearing numerous large flowers of a rosy pink 
colour. ed to Crimson.—N. Laydekeri: This is one of the less 
rampant kinds, of which there are several varieties. N. L. fulgens 
has fragrant amaranth red flowers, with clusters of rich crimson 
stamens in the centre. N. L. lilacea is somewhat similar, of a 
blush tint on first opening, passing to rose, crimson and lilac with 
age. N. L. purpurata has deep crimson flowers, and all three 
are invaluable for small ponds and tubs. Yellow.—N. odorata 
sulphurea: A small-growing plant with marbled leaves and 
fragrant, pale sulphur yellow flowers, deepening in colour 
with age. N. pygmza Helvola: A pygmy Water-lily that may 
be grown in a depth of water not exceeding 8in. orroin. The 
foliage is very small, tinted with bronze, while the pretty 
little pale yellow flowers are freely produced. All the foregoing 
may be grown with success in tubs or small ponds where there 
is sufficient water to allow gin. to 2ft. from the crown of the 
plant to the surface. For ponds and streams where there is 
more room for development the following is a good selection : 
White.-—N. caroliniana nivea, N. gladstoniana and N. Marliacea 
albida. Rose or Pink.—N. Colossea, N. Marliacea carnea, N. 
tuberosa rosea and N. William Doogue, the latter with flowers 
of large size and great substance. Red to Crimson.—N. ellisiana, 
N. Froebeli, N. gloriosa, N. James Brydon, N. Marliacea 
ignea, N. robinsoniana and 
N. William Falconer, the latter 
with large, bright maroon- 
crimson flowers. Yellow or 
Orange. N. fulva, N. Marliacea 
Chromatella and N. odorata 
sulphurea grandiflora. Cultt- 
vation. Providing there is 
water in any form handy, the 
cultivation of Water-lilies pre- 
sents few difficulties. They 
may be planted at any time 
from March to June, and they 
are hardy in almost any part 
of this country. The stronger- 
growing ones will flourish in 
water that is 4ft. or more in 
depth, but the smaller ones 
should not have more than 
from gin. to 1ft. of water. The 
best way to plant Nymphzas 
in deep water or streams is to 
put the plants in baskets of 
yood loam with thick turves 
on the top and then sink the 
baskets into the water. The 
Nymphzas will soon root 
through and obtain a hold of 
the mud at the bottom. For 
culture in tubs the soil used 
should be a mixture of good 
loam and some well-decayed 
cow manure. Fill the tub to 
within r8in. or ft. of the top 
with the soil, then plant the 
tuber and afterwards fill up 
with water. Water-lilies may 
be propagated by pulling the 
creeping stems to pieces or by 
removing the tubers. They 
may also be raised from seed, 
which should be sown in shal- 
low vessels in spring. To make 
the sunk tubs less unsightly 
many dwarf-growing moisture- 
loving plants, such asthe Hima- 
layan Primulas, dwarf Irises, 
Calthas or Marsh Buttercups 
and Mimulus luteus, might be 
grown between and surround- 
ing them. 


THe SILVER BELL OR SNOWDROP 
REE. 
THE above common names are 
applied to a small and little-known 
family of hardy flowering trees known 
botanically as Halesia. One mem- 
ber of this family, H. tetraptera, has 
long, slender branches, freely draped 
during May and early June with 
beauti‘ul silvery white pendulous 
flowers that somewhat resemble those 
of the Snowdrop. This tree prefers 
an aspect that is sheltered to some 
extent from cold, cutting winds, and 
the best svil for it is a deep!y-worked, 
rather sandy loam in a somewhat moist 
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spot. It is a tree fer planting on the outskirts of a lawn, where its flowers 


will be seen to the best advantage. Any pruning needed should be done 
directly flowering is finished, but little cutting is required except to keep the 
tree in bounds. Propagation is usually effected by means of root cuttings, 


smll pieces of rather thin roots being taken off in the spring or autumn and 
dibbled into very sandy soil in a cold frame, which is kept almost or quite 
closec until growths appear. The illustration shows a tree at Pain’s Hill 
Park, Cobham, Surrey. The circumference of the trunk ft. from the ground 
is 6ft. rojin. ; 4ft. from the ground it branches, the limbs at that height 
measuring in girth 3ft. Sin. and 3ft. 2in. respectively Its height is 25ft., 
and the branches cover an area of 130 square feet. So large a specimen of 


this comparatively rare tree is seldom met with, 


KASHMIR REVISITED 
* 4 4 4 4 a 
, 

ROBABLY few countries have changed so little during 
the past generation as has Kashmir, for neither the 
Government nor the people appear to have taken part 
in the progress which is so marked on the Indian side 
of its boundaries, so that the traveller of to-day finds 

things much as they were during his first visit thirty years 
ago. It is true that instead of leisurely marching the 
200 miles which separate Rawal Pindi from Srinagar he can 





A PRIMITIVE BRIDGE. 
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€7URN THY WHEEL THROUGH SUNSHINE, 


now dé that journey in three days if the condition of the 
ill-aligned and crumbling Jhelum Valley Road _ permits, 
and if his tonga remains on the narrow track’ which 
is laboriously maintained in order to connect Kashmir with 
the southern world. It is true that on arrival he can now 
be received into an hotel of the usual Oriental type and 
welcomed to the hospitality of a miniature club, that he can 
play golf, tennis and polo, and dress in the clothes of Europe 
instead of in local suits of country tweeds; but otherwise 
the country and the people are the same, the |helum flows 


STORM AND CLOUD.” 
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in the same _ unrestricted 
course, and still holds the 
valley and the metropolis at 
its mercy, what time the 
floods overtop the flimsy ein- 
bankments. It stil: bears 
on its broad bosom _ the 
antiquated craft carrying the 
trade of the country, the 
housebuvats of the tourist or 
resident and the swift shikaras 
propelled by heart-shaped 
paddles, which gleam and 
flash as they are raised in 
rhythm from the muddy 
waters. And it is, perhaps, 
for this reason that the return 
to the valley is pleasant and 
that, thoush there may be 
2,000 visitors instead of the 
200 of bygone days, one can 
still tow the houseboat to 
well-remembered places and 
find there, as_ before, the same 
soothing beauties, or carry the 
tents up the hillside, and again 
greet the unchanged forest and 
camp in the protection of its 
quiet shade. No one who 
has not experienced it can 
know the joyousness of 
springtime in_ the sheltered 
valleys of the Himalaya when 
all Nature is regaining vitality 
after the restraints of the 
long winter months, and to fully participate in this pleasure 
the months of April and May in Kashmir afford the best 
opportunities. At first, indeed, the trees are grey with 
unopened buds, the hillsides brown with withered herbage, and 
the birds, uncertain as to the season, at times chirp gaily 
and at others sit huddled with puffed-out plumage. Yet 
daily, as the power of the sun increases, the landscape takes 
on a brighter colour, the hills are transformed into folds 
of emerald velvet, while, as the vast cnowfields melt away 
into cascades foaming down the mountain-sides, so foot by 





“HERE AND THERE A RUSTIC BOWER.” 
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THE JHELUM RIVER. 


foot the upland meadows are covered with a profusion of wild overhead. To the left the fort of Srinagar dominates the 
flowers through which the wanderer may pass and leave no sleeping city, while in front the lake stretches away to meet 
track. And when at last the cedars have sled their weight of the purple hills, whose snowy summits are as_ yet 
snow and the firs and birch trees can see the ground on which untouched by the rising sun. Gentle mists arise from the 
they stand, we know that summer has arrived and that for three waters, softening the foreground of floating gardens to 
short months the plane trees will be full of happy warblers an: which black boats are moored, and leading the eye to what 
the marshes and lakes alive with busy birds who have no time to seems an infinite distance where the meeting of land and 
spare from their domestic occupations, water is accentuated by a line of light. \s the day grows . 
The ancient city of Srinagar is as beautiful and dirty as older you will hear the sound of paddles and of inving, it 
ever, though modernv engineering is here, as elsewhere, gradually may be the joyous chant of the Kashmiri out for a_ holiday 
changing picturesqueness into utility, and as each primitive with all his paraphernalia of tea-urns and dishes, or it may 
bridge in time succumls to the oit-repeated floods, its replace- be the striking and melanch ly dirge as he makes his last 


ment by a more useful 
though incongruous structure Is 
inevitable. Yet there are still 
many spots where, abstracted 
from the drawbacks of the 
surroundings, the artist can 
linger until the soft morning 
light gives way to the noon- 
tide glare or which he can 
endeavour to picture before the 
transparent twilight fades 
away. At such times. the 
ancient houses, lapped by the 
quiet waters and concealins 


n 
their failings, leave nothing 
for criticism, but rather 


provide a lasting reniniscence 
of purple and crimson palaces 
reaching from waters of opal 
to skies of indigo. Let us 
pass before the city is awake 
along the tortuous waterways 
which form its streets, noting 
the silent houseboats under 
the leafy plane trees and the 
quaint barges in which genera- 
tions of boatmen have lived 
and died, and so reach the 
portals of the Dal Lake, 
whence issues a clear stream 
to mix with the water of the 
stagnant canals. ‘To the right 
is the sacred hill, the throne of 
Solomon, on whose bare slopes 
the partridges are loudly “THE STREAM CREEPS ON 

cackling as a hawk circles BOAT-LADEN TO THE ARCHES OF THE BRIDGE.” 
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voyage to t burial-ground of his fathers; for these gardens 
of rest dot the hillside, thickly clothed with the white and purple 
iris, whose spiky leaves are reputed to keep off evil spirits and 
whose bl ms are not for decoration. When the = sun 
‘rows hot we may land in one of the pleasure resorts of 

e Moguls and, seated on the h vhest terrace, look down the 


venues of mighty trees, listening to the spl ish of the fo.intains 
and to the rippling of the water and 
picturing to ourselves the princes and 
varriors of old recruiting their strength 
in a summer of idleness after the excite- 
ments of the winter's warfare and the 
toilsome campaigning in the dusty 
plains below. All this and much more 
can be enjoyed in the capital and its 
vicinity, and then, sull leading a lazy 
existence, the houseboat may be taken 
up the river to Islamabad or down its 
current to Baramula, halting at many 
beautiful spots and making excursions 
of long or short duration to well-known 
places or appropriating others by virtue 
of the right of discovery. lor here 
the land is open to all those who desire 
to admire it, and no threats of spring 
, warn us that the 


earth's surface is not for the enjoyment 


guns or prosecutions 


of all. 

When the summer heats become 
excessive and insect-life superabundant 
it becomes time to Teave the lowlands, 
with their rivers, lakes and marshes, 
and follow the spring to the higher 
elevations. ‘Thus we shall, gradually 
ascending, leave the cedar forests whose 
lofty stems can look back to 400 years 
or more of history, pass among the 
pines, whose foliage seems from afar 
to form a blue-green mist, and emerge 
at last from the blackness of the firs to 
where the silver birch bends to the 
weight of the winter snow and the alpenrose and juniper cover 
the soil with their warm protection. We are at an elevation of 
12,000It., and some 4,oooft. higher the rocks and precipices 
rise oul of the everlasting snow, here we ean pitch our 
tents and spend our days in roaming the grassy slopes, 
glad to, return = in the evening to the comfort of a 
camp-fire, with many grateful thoughts of our escape from the 
heat and dust of an Indian summer in the plains below. The 
society here is not large: there are shepherds who are tending 


ote 


CLOUDS OVER THE BRIDGE. 


herds of shaggy goats with the aid of fierce and hairy do,s; 
there are bears, which will not molest us if left unmolested; 
there are musk deer and marmots, which sit and whistle as we 
approach, disappearing instantly into their burrows; and above, 
for the venturesome who wish to kill, are the agile mountain 
sheep, the markhor goat and even the lordly ibex; but we are 


here not to destroy but to enjoy the beauties of Nature, 
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and our interests are rather to protect life than to take 
it. At the end of August we must begin our return journey, 
descending as the season advances again through the coniferous 
forests to the deciduous trees below, and there, in early autumn, 
we shall find that the fruit is ripening and that the plane 
trees are turning from green to scarlet, that the visitors 


are leaving, and soon, if we delay our departure, we shall 





“LEADING A LAZY EXISTENCE.” 


notice the blue haze of smoke rising from every hamlet in 
the valley, till one morning we rise to find the world clothed in 
white, and all Nature entered upon a trance from which it will 
not for many months awaken. Such are some of the scenes 
we would endeavour to depict in monochrome, which 
appeals only to the beauty of form as expressed by light 
and shade, leaving it to the individual to imagine and apply 
his own scheme of colouring; and such are some of the im- 
pressions we gathered from the months spent in Kashmir revisited, 

and which will, we trust, remain with 


us for all time. M. E. W. 


AN AMATEUR 
MEN AGERTE. 


N a framework of wood, covered 
with thick wire-netting, partly 
in the open and partly under the 
verandah of our bungalow in the 
Malay States, was our bird and 

animal house. It had divisions for the 
different inmates. The part which was 
outside was covered by a convolvulus 
creeper, aflording shade in the heat of 
the day while keeping it airy. Our pets 
were many and varied. They had been 
collected from far and near. From 
Australia there were the kangaroo (Joey) 
and the e-.1u (Australian ostrich). 
They occupied one enclosure, and were, 
as a rule, the best of friends. The emu 
fed upon rice and grasses, the kangarov 
on rice, grasses, the foliage of a tre¢ 
which grows in the jungle and fruit. 
joey was particularly fond of oranges. 

le ate fruit just as a monkey does, 
taking it between his front paws, nibblin; 
the skin, then tearing it into pieces. 
Joey was very amusing at times, and 
his apparent good nature made me once bold enough to enter 
hisenclosure. I had to withdraw in haste, and only got out in time 
to escape the kangaroo’s embrace. He would have thrown his 
paws round my neck, and the emu looked as if he would have 
joined his friend in any tricks he might be up to. Just after the 
yearly fast of one month, during which time the Malays may not 
eat or drink from sunrise to sunset, though they may feast 
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during the night, New Year begins, and there is much 
merry-making. We had many visits on New Year's Day. 
Men, women and children came to pay their respects. We gave 
them, on such occasions, light drinks, cake and fruit, with cigars 
for the men, and entertained them with all sorts of things, 
including a gramophone. Joey was in a state of wild excite- 
ment. The children always visited him, taking him fruit. He 
stood almost erect, and danced and capered. When they were 
gone, he subsided into quiet contentment with his treasures of 
oranges and cocoanuts. Woe betide any unfortunate little bird 
that came too near the emu! One day a sparrow was flying 
about the enclosure, and in its terror could not find an outlet. 
The emu chased it round and round, and finally the poor little 
thing crouched in a corner, trying to hide. The emu found it, 
put its huge beak through its body, tossed it up, caught it and 
swallowed it. Joey was sometimes selfish in the matter of fruit, 
and sought to have the 
best share. Once | 
saw that, like myself, 
the emu had to get 
out of his way as 
quickly as he could 
when the kangaroo 
threatened to clasp 
him round the neck. 
Twice Joey escaped, 
and did great damage 
to the bananas in the 
grounds before he was 
captured and _ safely 
brought back to the 
enclosure. 

In a wire cage 
was a_ wild kitten, 
caught in the jungle. 
He was striped as a 
tiger is, and was very 
fierce. He could not 
be tamed. When he 
was approached with 
food—chiefly uncooked 
meat, birds, and rats 

he snatched the 
morsels’ greedily, 
throwing them up in 
his cage and playing 
with them before eat- 
ing. He sometimes 
took a little milk and 
water. When anyone 
went near him, he 
growled and _ spat. 
Confinement did not 
suit such a creature; 
he pined and nearly 
died. He was carried 
in the cage by a Malay 
boy back to the jungle, 
where he was set at 
liberty. Many natives 
came to see the kitten 
while we had_ him. 
Few of them had seen 
one before. . Wild cats 
are said to be rare in 
the jungle. 

A peculiar pet 
was the mongoose, 
brought from India, 
where it had been the 
playmate of a native’s 
children. One month 
of confinement in a 
closely-wired cage was not to its liking. It made desperate 
efforts to escape, and finally succeeded. When the door 
was opened one day, it rushed out and up to the top of the 
bungalow. The rats seemed to have a lively time, if one 
might judge from the noises that night and the next. I was 
surprised to see one of them making its escape down the wall of 
my bedroom. ‘Then there was peace among the rats, and for six 
weeks nothing was seen or heard of the mongoose. At the end 
of that time he returned from a grand tour of the jungle. One 
morning, Skeen bin Ali, who owns the ground next to our 
estate, came in great consternation to tell us that the mongoose 
had got into his fowl-house and had already killed ten young 
ducks and had seized a hen. Without a moment's delay 
the tuan (master of the house) rushed out with his gun. The 
mongoose scented danger and hid himself behind a tree; but the 
tuan approached near and shot the cunning little animal before 
he could escape. 
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The Java sparrows were the smallest birds we had. They 


liked their liberty, and, being very knowing, they found an 
opening somewhere and began to disappear, till at last not 
one was left. 1 frequently saw them flying about in the 
grounds, and several times a few got in again for food. Then 
they disappeared for weeks, and | thought they had gone 
altogether, when one day | was astonished to find that two pairs 
had returned, bringing young families with them. 

We had in the grounds a dovecote in which there were four 
varieties of pigeons. Every night, when they were all inside, 
the door was shut upon them for safety; it was opened again early 
in the morning. Once there was a tragedy in the dovecote. The 
tukan-geyre (waterman), whose duty it was to close the dovecote at 
night, had not on this occasion done so properly. In the morning 
the door was open and the pigeons were flying excitedly round, 
but never going quite near their home. A ladder was placed 
against the cote, and 
when one ot the 
kiboons (boys) climbed 
to the top he found 
four pigeons dead 
inside the house, and 
among them the 
tyrant. A musang 
(polecat) had been 
the depredator. The 
dead birds were 
removed and the cote 
was put in order, the 
birds the while watch 
ing and discussing the 
situation, soon, one 
by one, they went 
cautiously back, and 
there was harmony in 
the dovecote. 

A pair of plandoes 
(mouse-deer) were 
interesting little 
animals. They were 
about the size of a wild 
rabbit, with the skin of 
a deer and long slim 
legs with hoofs. They 
had no horns, and thei 
ears were like those of 
a mouse. When their 
heads were bent they 
were like mice; but 
when they looked up 
they were like deer 
They were very timid, 
and went round and 
round their enclosure 
exactly as a deet 
moves. In my recol 
lection there were five 
baby plandoes born 
and reared in the 
house. lhe females 
got milk food in addi 
tion to rice, fruit and 
grasses. Another lively 
inmate was a white 
rabbit from Australia. 
Of all our pets there 
was none I liked so 
much as Rajah, the 
porcupine. He was 
very small when we 
bought him from a 
Malay, his quills being 
only rin. in length. His 
large cage, made entirely of wire-netting, was fixed to the houses 
of the birds and plandoes. ‘They used to watch this curious little 
ani.nal and he seemed equally interested in them. At first we 
fed him on bread and milk and bananas; as he grew older we 
gave him boiled rice, a variety of fruit. grasses and weeds. He 
was particularly fond of bananas, and after a big meal he went to 
sleep contentedly in the shade at a temperature ot 85deg. ‘There 
was a great stillness at the height of the day, and everything 
seemed to be at rest. When he heard my footsteps he would 
suddenly awake and run from one end of his cage to the other, 
impatient and expectant. What had 1 brought him? A slice of 
pineapple, bananas, or cake, or, perhaps, all those dainties ? 
After he was fed he was all amiability, and he would gratefull 
lick my fingers when | put them through the wire of his cage. 


(KASHMIR REVISITED). 


One evening we heard a peculiar whining, almost like a baby 
crying. It was poor Rajah. By some unfortunate oversight 


had forgotten his evening meal, and he was reminding us I 
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neglect. lIlaving given him a specially favourite meal, we left 
m for the night quite happy. Should Rajah one day regain his 
liberty and return to the jungle or to the paddy (rice) fieids, he 
f if what the Malays believe to be true 

oot its quills 2o0oft. into the air and bring 


MarGaret Durr. 
SHAKESPEARE AND ' 
THE GENTILE ART. 


ANY a reader in the past, led astray by the extra 


, 
may distinguish himsel 


that t pore ipine can 
down birds. 


ordinary storehouse of Shakespeare's memory, has 

been tempted to assume in hima particular knowledge 

of certain pursuits and necessarily to credit him with 

i devotion to those pursuits in his lifetime. It may 
be as well to admit at once that one attribution at least cou'd not 
be substantiated Soldier or lawyer he may well have been, 
but no keen and enthusiastic brother of the anvle At the same 
time, uttered here and there throughout the plays are references 
to the art not only correct in every partieular, but far in ulvance 
of information posse ed by the aver we man of those or even 
later times, and which set an example to writers of our own 
day, which has, unfortunately, not always been followed. That 
Shakespeare knew nothing of fishing @xcept as an observer is too 
much to say. ‘The probabilities are that, as an energe.ic country 


lad, with no murked o jection to poaching and other outdoor 


diversions, he had at least some experience in beguiling the 
varse fish of the Stratford Avon, although his interest may not 
have persisted in t years of manhood. There is wanting, on 


a. 


eit 


the one hand, that loving elaboration of detail and, on the other, 
that touch of genius instanced in the wild beauty the mere 
mention of a flower could evoke, which seems to show that fish 
and fishermen and their lore were figures of his brain alone. 
Somewhat in confirmation of this, let us glance at the familiar 
lines in ** Antony and Cleopatra” 


Give me mine ingle, we'll to the river, there 


My music playing far off, I will betray 
Tawny finned fishes: my bended hook sh ll pilerce 
heir slimy jiws 


’ 


[T'was merry when 


You wagered on your angling; when your diver 
Did hang a salt-fish on his hook which he 
With fervency drew up 


Chey are not without an interest of their own, for what were 
those “tawny-finned” denizens of the Nile, with slimy jaws 
and resembling salt-fish? Grey mullet, possibly. But the 
point we will note is, that here stands Shakespeare's one and 
only direct presentation of an angling incident. Elsewhere the 
reference is by way of illustration and illustration alone: a 
prefatory ‘“*As one might say" or “T.ike as” or some such 
phrase might be used on each occasion. And nowhere appears 
any allusion to the temperament or mental attitude of the angler, 
whose reputation for meditation and patience was already firmly 
established, being then, as now, the admiration of the few 
and the derision of the many. We must not forget that at 
the time of Shakespeare’s working period the gentle art was 
already an old and an honourable one. Dame Juliana Berners’ 
precious treatise had, prior to the year 1600, already run 
through no less than ten editions, and was unlikely to have 


THERE SHOULD BE HEAT 
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escaped the attention of so omnivorous a _ reader, to say 
nothing of Leonard Mascall and other writers mostly lost to us. 
To what extent, therefore, he was indebted to these we cannot 
say. To take an instance from “ Hamlet,’’ where Polonius is 
advising the craftiest of methods to obtain information of his 
son’s behaviour in Paris, and, at last, suggesting that he shall be 
slandered to provoke a retort, “ your bait of falsehood takes this 
carp of truth.” Shakespeare, probably, was well aware of the 
carp’s reputation for extreme wariness; but it is also the fact 
that Dame Juliana goes so far as to advise her readers to 
renounce all idea of capturing him and employ their time to 
better ends. ‘ He is an evil fish to take,” says the good lady, 
sadly. On the contrary, when Falstaff, casting a predatory eye 
in the direction of Justice Shallow, hints grimly, “ If the young 
dace be a bait for the old pike, I see no reason in the law of 
Nature, but I may snap at him,” his information is not derived 
from the Treatise, where the baits for a pike are stated to be 
roach and fresh herring! One would feel inclined to back the 
poet in this instance. The allusion is, of course, a punning one 
io the house of Lucy, whose representative is supposed to have 
been an unwilling sitter for the portrait of Shallow, and it follows 
upon the offensive remarks in “ The Merry Wives ” dealing with 
the same subject. Prominent upon the arms of the Lucy family 
was the luce or pike, and the temptation to hint at the identity 
of the victim was irresistible. 

Phat Shakespeare well knew his subject is everywhere 
ipparent. Contrasted with the wiliness of the carp, we 
have the “fool gudgeon,” a humble member of the family 
whose name is even now a synonym for gullibility in 
money and other matters. Elsewhere we have an allusion 





Y ONES LYING HERE. Copyright 


to the effect of thunder upon eels and to ‘‘ groping” for trout. 
It isa fact that any comprehensive Act of Parliament framed 
to-day against poaching would contain a prolbibition in this 
very term. Taken all round, it would seem that the coarse fish 
of his native river, rather than the nobler trout or salmon, were 
usually in his mind, although the euphuism in “ Venus and 
Adonis,” if of any value, “the fishes spread on it their golden 
wills,” with its allusions to a brook, probably indicates trout. 
Another and a familiar quotation may be mentioned if only to 
satisfy ourselves as to its correctness. One occasionally comes 
across the phrase ‘*A Triton among the minnows,” which is an 
obvious compliment to the Triton, if somewhat unkind to his 
neighbours. What Coriolanus in the bitterness of his soul really 
asked was, ‘“‘ Hear you this Triton of the minnows?” Where 
can this be paralleled for utter scorn and contempt ? 

Can we discover any single instance seeming to connect 
William Shakespeare the man with the art of angling? His 
is an elusive personality; but we may try. In “Much Ado 
About Nothing” occurs the scene where the merry con- 
spirators are getting their plot well under weigh for the 
beguilement of Beatrice, whom they know to be listening, and 
we have: 

The pleasantest angling is to see the fish 

Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait. 
What were those “golden oars”? Not pike or trout, one would 
think. Neither the actual lines nor the context give the impres- 
sion of a sudden onslaught, while a poet, of al) persons, would 
hardly attach a “ her” to the masculine methods of those rovers. 
Why not aroach? The red fins are near enough to golden oars 
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when required for 
the purposes of a 
*‘ silver stream,” 
and of ail fish 
capable of being 
invested with 
feminineattributes 
surely the quiet, 
mild-eyed roach is 
eligible! At any 
rate, we will sup- 


pose so. Now, 
any experienced 
ingler who will 


take the trouble to 
reconsider the lines 
will find 
thing about them 
that is really very 
strange indeed. 
hey are the ex- 
perience ot 


some- 


one 
who evidently was 
quite used to 
ing, not a disap- 
pearing float or an 
agitated top-ring, 
but a_ river fish 
busy with the bait. 
Dame Juliana 
positively implores 
the reader tocrawl 
behind bushes and 
do anything that will keep him out of 
for the angler he will see to it is sauce 


see- 


Ward Alui THE RUN 
sight, and what is sauce 
for the friend with him. 
rhere is no need to Jabour the point; it is sufficiently obvious; 
hut before assuming that Shakespeare was drawing upon an 
ignorant imagination, let reconstruct certain 
conditions that may explain the difficulty. The Thames at 
London was then really a silver stream, and it is recorded that, 
towards the end ot 
made their appearance off the banks of the City, and that every 
waterman was on the alert to their 
arrival. Humbler anglers swarmed among the lower works 
of the bridges, and so attractive was the sport that quite a 
number of tackle-shops sprung up in the ways leading to the 


us see if we can 


August as a rule, vast quantities of roach 


warn his patrons of 
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tear 
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water. Now let 
us remember 
that “Much 
Ado’ was pro 


duced in the very 
year that marked 
the completion ol 
the Globe Theatre, 
and the Globe 
Theatre at Black 
friars, within a 
stone’s throw of 
the river, was, we 
may fee! sure, not 
unvisited in the 
building by that 
Master William 
Shakespeare 
whose fortunes 
were so largely in 
volved withit. He 
must frequently 
have been a passer, 
if not a lingerer, 


upon the bridge, 
and from that 
elevation would 


doubtless often be 
able to distinguish 
the 
fish, or the eclipse 


outline of a 


THE TREE. Copyright of a lump of 

paste. It 
our imagination for 
golden day in early autumn 
him the line of 


the retinue of 


Is inere 


conjecture, of course, but let us indulge 


once, and picture him on a fine, 
be 1OW 


traflickers ot 


so employed or unemployed. 


fishermen, and behind busy 


eaget 


some 


gteat lord or lady on the way to Court, all alike, perhaps, a 
little contemptuous of the idle, middle-aged man who had 
apparently nothing better to do in so busy or so gay a world, 
All are gone now—lords, ladies, anglers—-and the roach ‘have 
long since vanished. But Beatrice and Benedict and many 
another will endure while the Eenevlish tongue IS Sp ken, 
and easily survive the changes that seem so tremendous to us 


when we catch a stray glimpse of the L:ngland of centuries 
ago. W. Bernarp Tonkin. 
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CASTLE, 


CARNARVONSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


EARL CARRINGTON. 





HE Conway River rises where the northern boundary of 
Merionethshire touches the southern points of Car- 
narvonshire and Denbighshire, and, running due north, 
it is throughout its course, and until its estuary washes 
the walls of Conway Castle, the division between the 


two latter counties. So chat though Llanrwst Town and Gwydir 
Castle look at each other across the stream they are in different 
counties. Though Gwydir is but a castle in name—being one of 


those open and undefended houses which country gentlemen 
began to build when the ‘YYudor dynasty gave, even in Wales, a 
measure of peace to the land and of security to the householder 

yet it at once conjures up visions of native princes and petly 
leuds and of the days when each man who could get a following 
made a law unto himself, and safety lay behind crenellated 
walls and lowered portcullis. Sir John Wynn, who owned 
Gwydir in James I.’s time, wrote the annals of his ancestors; 
but though ke calls his book the “ History of the Gwydir 
Family,” it closes at the moment when the estate of Gwydir was 
first purchased by his great-grandfather and deals principally 


with those of his progenitors who quarrelled, fought and died on 


the other side of the Snowdon range, in that south-western 
district of Carnarvonshire known as the land of Evionydd. li 
this is the period of his family’s chronicles on which old Sir John 
londly lingers, it is that at which we shall do no more than glance. 
Welsh medieval genealogies are not for the modern Saxon. 
We live in times and in a land where Browns remain Browns, 
with convenient fixity from father to son, and where Smith senior 
is succeeded by Smith junior from generation to generation. 
Our brain, therefore, reels if we try to follow Sir John amid his 
unsurnamed ancestry and in his efforts to establish the seniority 
of his own branch. ‘Some affirme Jevan ap Mereditn to 
be the elder brother, and soe doth all the race that are 
of him contend: myself, and those that are come of Robert, 
have this reason to think him to be the elder. Robert 
has issue Jevan, Jevan his brother has issue Meredith, 
Meredith has issue John, John being of man’s estate 
had the tuition of his uncle Jevan ap Robert, my ancestor, and 
yet Robin Vaughan ap David ap Howell’s land in Denbigh land, 
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ith, descended to Jevan ap Robert, my 

to John ap Meredith; which I hold for an 

nt that Je ; descended from the elder.” 

We willingly : pt this conclusion rather than 

matter t. We acknowledge him to be of the blood of 

ullader, King of Great Britain, through Owen Gwynedd, 

of North Wales, grandiather of Llewelyn the Great and 

er to Rodri, Lord of Anglesey, and ancestor to the family who 
omplexion ” eventually were called Wynn and 

icquired a surname. That happy consummation, however, had 
not been reached when they came to Gwydir, and we therefore 
cannot entirely pass over Meredith ap Jevan ap Robert of Cesail 
Giylarch, who purchased Gwydir from David ap Howel Coetmor 
on after their cous he Tudors came to the English throne. 

) had heen born in troublous times, and his father, 

van, only escaped slaugiiter to die of the plague. ‘* He wasa 

st goodly man of personage, of greate stature (as may appeare 

the Welsh songes made unto him), and most valiant withall. 
the turmoyles abroad he sustayned deadly feud (as the 
portherne man termeth) at home in his doore, a warre more 
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dangerous than the other.” His chief adversary was Howell ap 
Rhys, his sister's widower, who had married, as second wife, “a 
courageous stirring woman who never gave over to make debate 
bet weene her husband and his next neighbour and brother-in-law.” 
One day Howell arranged that his armed band should meet Jevan 
and his following as if byaccident, and start a quarrel between them. 
Then a butcher “ provided for the purpose ” was to get behind 
Jevan and slay him. But Jevan, luckily, hada devoted foster- 
brother, “one Robin ap Inko, a little fellow,” who always went 
with him and ever kept his eye upon him. So, as the butcher, 
reaching the desired spot, “‘ made a blow,” he was himself struck 
down and killed by the watchful Robin. “ Soe bloody and irefull 
were quarells in those dayes, and the revenge of the sword at such 
libertye, as almost nothing was punished by law whatsoever 
happened.’ When Jevan died of the plague at the age of thirty- 
one his eldest son, Meredith, had already “ been taken to nurse 
by an honest freeholder,” who lived within two miles of 
Carnarvon, in which town he had his young charge taught both 
English and Latin. ‘Then he died and made him his heir, and at 
his house of Creige, Meredith settled down with his first wile (he 
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had five wives and twenty-six children in all), but soon finding jt too 
small he removed, not to “his inheritance in Evionydd where 
there was nothing but killing and fighting,” but to the wildest 
part of the wild Conway Valley, where he purchased the lease of 
the Castle of Dolwyddelan. ‘This district, now thronged with 
tourists and studded with hotels, was at that time not merely 
“a forest rough and spacious,” but was also ‘ waste of 
inhabitants.” At the beginning of the fifteenth century Owen 
Glendwr’s wars “had brought such a desolation that greene grasse 
grew on the market place: in Llanrwst, and the deere fled into 
the churchyard.” Half a century later it was again a battle- 
ground, and was harried, on Edward IV.’s behalf, by William 
Herbert Earl of Pembroke, whose desolation “consumed the 
whole burrough of Llanrwst, and all the vale of Conway besides, 
to cold coals.” Even in the seventeenth century there were ruined 
habitations on the Gwydir estates whose stones “‘ carried yet the 
colour of the fire.” The fastnesses of the valley were then the 
home of a noted Lancastrian outlaw and his band. David ap 
Jenkin was a kinsman of Howellap Rhys, and had abetted many 
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of his attempts against Meredith’s father, Je At one time he 
had to fly to Ireland, but soon returned, “haveing himselfe, 
and all his followers clad in ereene, who, being come into the 
countrey, he dispersed here and there among his friends, lurking 
by day and waiking in the night for fear of his adversaries ; 
and such of the countrey as happened to have a sight of 
him and his followers said they were the fairies and 
soe ran away.” 
towers perpendicularly up 
safest retreat, but by the time \ eredith came to Dolwyddelan 
his career had closed and Henry Tudor was king. Even then, 
however, peace had not come to the vale. A lordship of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem had privilege of sanctuary 
and “became a receptacle of thieves and murtherers,’ 
raided the country for twenty miles round. When Mere 

a young married man of twenty-four, came hither rather t 

his inheritance, his friends asked why, and were a l 
he should find elbowe roome in that vast countrey an 
bondmen, and that he had rather fight with outlawes an 


The “Crag of the’ Falcon,’ hich 
: 


ehind Gwydir, had been his 
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than with his owne blood and kindred; for if I live in mine 
house in E-vionydd, I must either kill mine owne kinsmen or be 
killed by them.” Here was a choice of excitements which might 
tickle even the déswuvré millionaire of to-day if it could be offered 


him. The newcomer to grim Dolwyddelan was made of tough 
material, and he prospered. He made the ruinous old structure 
habitable, and a tew years later was able to build and occupy a 
more convenient and approachable dwelling a mile away. but 
his reason for demolishing the old church, which stood in a 
thicket, and building a new one in a plain, shows that even the 
eventh day was not a day of rest. “He durst not goe to church 
on a Sunday from his house of Penanmen, but he must leave 
the same guarded with men, and have the doores sure barred and 
boulted, and a watchman to stand at the Garreg Big, during 


divine service ; being a rock whence he might see both the church 
and the house, and raise a crie, if the house was assaulted. He 
durst not, although he were guarded with 20 tall archers, 
make knowne when he went to 
church or elsewhere, or goe or 
come the ime way through 
the woodes and narrowe places, 
lest he should be layed for.” 
Like Frederick William of 
Prussia, he was a collector of 
big men, but with much more 
reason. He settled them down 
on the holdings of his estate, 
ind organised them into a band 
to police the whole neighbour: 
hood. “Tall and able men 
dwelt in the countrey which 
drew to him, as to their defender 
and captaine ol the countrey 
soe as within the’ space of 
certaine yeares he was able to 
make seven score tall bowmen 
They, and 
certain freeholders of the dis- 
trict, “‘ were to answere the crie 
upon all events,” and ere Mere- 
dith ap Jevan, after forty years’ 
inhabitance of this district, was 


of his followers.” 


yathered to his fathers in 1525 
the land began to smile and be 
at peace, and the house of 
Gwydir reared its hospitable 
and friendly walls upon the 
rich, low meadows which 
tretch from the base of the 
falcon crag to the river bank. 
Whether Meredith himself ever 
resided there is uncertain; but 
the “overseer ol his workes 
when he built Gwydir house” 
is referred to by Sir John in 
his annals, which end abruptly 
at the point where his great- 
grandfather imposed law and 
order on his unruly _neigh- 
bouis Moreover, a Wynn Copyright. 
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pedigree at Wynnstay states that he left Penanmen and “ removed 
and setled at Gwydir where in peace & Hon’r he departed this 
life.” There is work still at Gwydir, both within and without 
the house, attributable to the period of the Tudor Henries; but 
we must be cautious in the matter of either assigning or accepting 
dates as regards any part of Gwydir. Local craftsmen were 
mostly employed, in both the sixteenth and seventeenth century. 
Even the ornamental work, such as the heavy carving of door 
ways and mantel-pieces, was the product of an estate in the 
depths of the country where the son was apt to follow the 
father’s patterns and be uninfluenced by new schools of design 
prevalent in great populous centres. Moreover, although at 
Gwydir love of antiquity and tradition has been strong, yet it 
has shown itself in the form not of leaving things alone, but of 
rearranging old material and adding new of more or less the 
same character as the old. The result is that Gwydir is some- 
what of a pot-peurri. The doorway and the mantel-piece in 
the dining-room, both of which 
are here illustrated, are excellent 
examples of what we mean. 
Their most prominent features 
are the twisted columns, carved 
with a vine pattern. ‘These are 
so far of Italian inspiration 
(such as it reached England in 
the seventeenth century) as to 
be often passed off as “the 
work of Inigo Jones.” The 
local tradition which makes 
the Gwydir estate the scene 
of the great Palladian archi- 
tect’s birth and the Gwydir 
family his most important 
patrons is merely a_ bit of 
rural megalomania. But Sir 
John’s son, Sir Richard, was 
a Court official when Inigo 
Jones was the Court architect. 
It is, therefore, not wholly im- 
possible that Sir Richard took 
some of the latter’s sketches 
down to Carnarvonshire for his 
workmen to carry out. The 
date on the doorway is i640, 
and that is a very probable 
date for the whole of it. The 
acanthus is used for the en- 
richment of the = architrave 
mouldings, shells and cupids 
appear on the facia of the 
cornice, and above it, sprawling 
against and partly hidden by 
rather lumpy openwork 
Jacobean achievements, lie two 
delicateiy-modelled amorini 
with their arms in the air. 
They are too well wrought to be 
local produce, and no trained 
designer placed them in that posi- 


PLASTER-WORK iN A CORRIDOR. “Cl.” tion. Sir Richard would have 
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obtained them elsewhere, and they became part of a structure 
most picturesque, but amateurish in its conception and arrange- 
ment. Theretore, either Inigo Jones had nothing whatever to 
do with it, or his sketch for it was locally altered. The mantel- 
piece is more composite. Again the twisted columns appear and 
the acanthus is used in some of the mouldings. The date 1642, 
which is incised quite inconspicuously on a member of its 
cornice, answers well for the time when the whole thing was 
put together. But some of the materials are older. The wide 
panels, with a flat geometrical rose used on the pilasters 
and arches of their arcading, and the general ornamentation 
centring in a strapwork cartouche, speak of Queen Elizabeth's 
time, but the narrow panels at the side of them are typical of the 
style introduced from Italy under Henry VIII. The profile 
heads in roundels and the elaborate and well-executed scroll- 
work remind one at once of the well-known stall and chantry 
work at Christchurch, Hampshire, or of the panelling from 
Waltham Abbey now arranged as a little room in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Either the earlier Wynn owners of 
Gwydir had a very clever and 
superior wood-carver, or Sir 
Richard obtained old wood- 
work from elsewhere. In either 
case, these narrow panels 
are 100 years earlier in 
style and feeling than the date 
and general character of the 
chimney-piece. Nor are they 
the only specimens of their 
kind at Gwydir. Other panels 
of the same type appear, incon- 
gruously huddled and crowded 
and .mixed up with carving of 
seventeenth century date, in 
the very composite bedroom 
overmantels, which were pro- 
bably put together from broken- 
up bedsteads when much work 
was done at the house in the 
early part of the nineteenth 
century. What, then, is left 
in sttu which we can pronounce 
as a likely survival of Meredith 
ap Jevan’s handiwork? Of what 
remains of the original quad- 
rangular group of buildings, 
the high and now almost de- 
tached part which contains the 
present great drawing-room on 
its first floor, has a projection 
containing a newel _ staircase, 
whose general lines, as well as 
its details—-such as the little 
uothic traceried windows — 
would certainly seem as early 
as Meredith's time. In the same 
building, and underneath the 
drawing-room, is the breakfast- 
parlour, whose miantel-piece is 
the chief feature of our picture, 
but whose ceiling and panelling 
also appear. They are of de- 
cidedly Gothic character. The 
panelling is of that linen - fold 
kind which obtained so largely 
in England in the = fifteenth 
century and continued into the 
sixteenth. the very massive 
beam and rafter ceiling is quite 
Gothic ia its mouldings. It is 
also very curiously framed into 
the general structure of the 
room. The walls are of stone and of great thickness, 
yet the main ceiling beams are supported on upright 
beams (partly bedded in and partly standing out from 
the walls), not wrought as pilasters, but as a continuation of 
the ceiling beams returned down the walls and having exactly 
the same mouldings. 

Much altered later, this high building retains its early 
structure, and was, no doubt, “that part which is called Neuadd 
Fredydd (or the Hall of Meredydd) and the adjacent lodgeing,” 
which Meredith ap Jevan erected in his lifetime. The fine, solid, 
oak-pegged roof appears in the attics, as a counterpart to the 
woodwork of the breakfast-parlour, and antedates the days of 
Meredith’s son, who succeeded his father in 1525, and was so 
English and modern in feeling as to be called John Wynn. He 
was Gwydir's chief builder, and ere he passed away it went “round 
a greater and a lesser court,” and so remained till half of it was 
destroyed by fire in the eighteenth century. He had nearly 
iinished his work when, amid the heraldry of the pleasant arched 
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gateway which divides the forecourt from the high road, he set 
up the date 1555. Four years later he died, and of his son, 
Morris, we need say nothing more than that he was the father of 
Sir John, who succeeded to the family estates while still a young 
man. He had been to Oxford and was called to the Bar, but 
he lived his life at Gwydir, and used a strong character 
and a shrewd intellect to develop the estates and advance his 
family. He served his county in the Shrievalty and in Parlia- 


ment, was made a knight in 1606 and a baronet in 1611. There 
was much of his ancestors about him, and he was a hard land 
lord and a difficult neighbour. He was made a member of the 


Council of Wales in 1608, but, refusing soon after to renew 
customary tenancies on the Dolwyddelan estate, the Crown was 
moved to order the Council to proceed against him for this and 
other flagrant acts of oppression. The Council fined him 1,000 
marks, and recommended his dismissal from their body. Mean 
while Sir John had gone to London. He was not so complete a 
countryman as not to understand the ways of James !.’s Court, 
and the sum of £350 given to a groom of bedchamber procured 
the remission of the tine and 
the retention of his seat on 
the Council. Not only was he 
oppressive and medieval 
towards his tenants; he also 
possessed the spirit that had fed 
the family feuds of his Evionydd 
progenitors. Near him lived an 
uncle, between whose home- 
stead and hayfield the Gwydir 
lands lay. The carting across 
was cause enough for “ unkind- 
ness and variance” to arise, 
and Sir John “grew to a great 
heat,” and told his uncle ‘he 
should not pass that way with- 
out the losse of mens lives.” 
But if he had faults he had 
virtues. He was undoubtedly 
the most intelligent and im 
proving man of his district. 
Hie worked mines on his estate 
and he tried to introduce, from 
Ireland, a frieze-weaving 
industry. He proposed to his 
cousin, Sir Hugh Middleton, 
the engineer of the New River, 
to embank and reclaim’ the 
great sand wastes that lay 
along the inlet of the sea 
between Carnarvonshire and 


Merionethshire. He urged this 
late in lite, and, his death 
ensuing, nothing was done, 


But two centuries later the 
scheme was carried out much 
on the lines which he had laid 
down and a vast and profitable 
acreage was gained. All thes 
spheres of activity, conjoined to 
his painstaking antiquarian re- 
searches, made him a notable 
personality, and North Wale 

was the poorer by his death in 
1626 at the age of seventy 
three. His eldest son, John, 
had died in Italy some years 
before this, and Richard Wynn, 
the second son, succeeded. He 
had early entered the household 
of Prince Charles, and accom 
panied him and Buckingham in 
the hare-brained expedition to 
Spain in 1623, when the marriage project with the Infanta 
was on foot. On its failure, followed by the French 
marriage, Richard Wynn became Treasurer to Henrietta 
Maria. After his father’s death, however, he seems to have 
preferred Gwydir to the Court, and so escaped entangling 
partisanship when the Civil War broke out. This found him 
absorbed in improving his house. We have seen that he dated 
his dining-room doorway while Strafford was being impeached, 
and its mantel-piece in the year that saw Charles unturl his banner 
at Nottingham. He was busy with stonemason and carpenter 
beyond the precincts of his house, for he conrected Gwydir 
with Llanrwst by means of the surviving bridge. Archa logical 
experts still tell you that the Gwydir Chapel, which torms the 
south chancel aisle of Llanrwst Church, and the interior of which 
is here illustrated, was *“‘ erected by him in 1633 trom a desig 

by Inigo Jones.” It is a Gothic building, and might well a 

first sight be mistaken for one of the chantries which importa 

people were wont to build and endow during the i 
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of noble beams and deep-set Old St. Paul’s, had anything to do with it needs more than 
each side to torm an angle, tradition to make it probable, although it must be remembered 
in was common in that his Lincoln's Inn Chapel 1s of Gothic character. In the 

| Gothic buttresses, a Llanrwst Chapel are monuments to many of the Wynns—both 

‘erp -ndicular tracery. those who, like Meredith ap Jevan, were buried at Dolwyddelan, 

ff the age in which it ind those who, like Sir John and his successor, lie near the 


and door arches are nol monuments which commemorate them. Although Sir John did 
building are surmounted not quite reach his great-gr indfather’s achievement and have 
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by obs lisks and not by crocketed pinnacles. It is a charming twenty-six children, he yet maintained his family’s reputation 
chapel, and interesting as a specimen of Charles I. Gothic, such for fecundity, and his sons were nine in number. ‘But with bim 
as Laud an I the High Churchmen were favouring for eccle- this long-inherited characteristic entirely ceased. Sir Richard 
siastical buildings, for they were imbued with a feeling that had no children, and was succeeded by his brother Sir Owen 
there was a strong connection between archaism and religion. in 1649. Sir Owen had one son, the second Sir Richard, and 
But that the foremost champion of Palladianism, who designed he was the last male Wynn to own Gwydir. At his death 
the Whitehall Palace, and added a pure ly classic portico on to in 1675 the baronetcy went into the line of Sir John’s eighth 
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son, but Sir Richard left the Gwydir estates to his daughter 
Mary, who married Robert Bertie, first Duke of Ancaster. The 
Berties held the Barony of Willoughby de Eresby, whose 
ho'ders have ever been notoriously unable to maintain the 
succession in the male line. But the barony is of the ancient 
type which descends to-females, and has, therefore, survived, and 
through all its more recent changes Gwydir went with it until its 
present holder, of the family of Heathcote, and created Earl of 
Ancaster, sold it in 1895, with all its contents, to his cousin the 
Earl of Carrington, whose maternal grandfather had owned it. 

Something has already been said of the structure and decora- 
tions of Gwydir, and it has been seen that Sir Richard was respon- 
sible for a good deal of the latter. To him, also, Gwydir owes 
its old Cordova leather wall-hangings, so abundant and so fine, of 
which examples appear in two of the rooms pictured. That which 
hangs above the linen-fold panelling of the breakfast-room, a gold 
ground with birds, flowers and grapes, is remarkably rich in 
colour and design. It will be remembered that Sir Richard 
accompanied Prince Charles to Spain in 1623; but whether the 
tradition which attributes the acquisition of all these sets of 
Cordova skins to this visit is correct the writer camnot say. 
If it was so, they were purchased on his father’s acco:nt, for 
Sir John ruled at Gwydir till 1627. 

“Even more interesting and choice than Gwydir's fixtures 
are Gwydir’s movables. Every change in furniture fashion from 
the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth 
century is represented here by examples made either on the spot 
or to the order of its owners, and they have always remained 
in the house and been well cared for. The Court cupboard in 
the dining-room is the subject of one of these pictures. It was 
made for John Wynn, Meredith’s son, and bears his initials in 
two of its panels, as well as the Wynn arms and other devices 
connecting the family with the princely line of Wales. The 
linen-fold panels of its sides and canopy are of precisely similar 
pattern to many in the breakfast-room, which John Wynn, 
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therefore, probably panelled, though its mautel-piece, with Julius 
Cesar and Augustus decked out as Elizabethan warriors, bears 
the date of 1597, at which time his grandson, Sir Joln, was 
lord of Gwydir. Though sixty years and two generations 
lie between cupboard and mantel-piece, they resemble each 
other in the bold rusticity and coarse picturesqueness of the 
workmanship. They are sprung from the soil which raised 
the oaks and nurtured the estate workmen. Far more educated 
in design and delicate in execution is the elaborate triptych 
panel which is here reproduced. Tradition has it that it was 
carved by one of John Wynn's sons, who was a monk in 
St. Hubert’s Monastery, and who has chosen scenes out of 
that saint’s life as his subject. It hangs in an ante-room in 
which are also several pieces of furniture which clearly show 
tlie traditional and belated style of the local work. Here 
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is a plain, but very charming, oak chair, quite of Jacobean 
type—though in one or two details showing traces of post- 
Restoration feeling—dated 1666 and having the initials M. W. 
It was made for Mary Wynn, the heiress who carried the 
estates to the Berties and became Duchess of Ancaster. It 
is to this family that Gwydir owes its fine later furniture, such 
as the extremely fine Charles Il. chairs which appear in our 
view of the drawing-room. This room, a rearrangement of 
the * Neuadd Fredydd,” is full of objects of great worth and 
interest. Its seventeenth century tapestries, especially that of 
Richard at the Siege of Acre, are of the best which their age 
produced. Here, too, is the inlaid oak cradle of the second Sit 
Richard and a chair made by Peter the Great. On the end wall 
are oval pictures, by Sir Peter Lely, of Mary Wynn, and of het 
son, the second Duke of Ancaster. They hang on each side 
of the portrait of her great-grandfather, Sir John, in a black 
cloak and high, broad-brimmed black hat. He is an old man, 
his hair and beard are white; but his face is full of strength and 
decision and his hand rests firmly on his stick. Verily, might 
such a man not be crossed * without the losse of men’s lives.” 


Zs 


-ED-HAIR EI 
THAT RED-HAIRED . 
’ ‘ ’ > 
GOLFER. 
T was Herminia’s fault. I did it all to please her. For her 
sake alone | strove to become a golfer, and so endured the 
hideous peril and most trying experience that I am about to 
relate. I stand 5ft. 5in. in my boots, and I wear spectacles; 
but | think I may say, with all modesty, that very few 
knights in the olden days can have yone through a more 


excruciatingly painful ordeal for the sake of winning a smile 
from their ladies than I did. Herminia is not herself athletic, 
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but she considers that men should be. I| shall never forget the 
sickness of heart with which I listened, shortly alter our engage 


ment began, to her description of her ideal man. Until that 
moment | had dreamed happily that a very fair portrait ol 
that ideal habitually wore my shoes. But the fellow whom 


Herminia sketched, with an altogether too loving hand, differed 
in many vital particulars from myself. He seemed to me a 
fleshly creature. He stood well over 6/t., with other items, such 
as biceps and chest measurement, to match; he played for his 
county at cricket, and had received his blue at Rugby football. 

“What about his intellect, Herminia?” I said, almost 
sternly. ‘* You have only dealt with the man’s gross ply 
side. What about his mental capacity and—er—heart ? ’ 

Herminia just shrugged her shoulders and sniffed delicat 
She seemed to infer that these things were almost imma 
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1 will admit that 1 was a little wounded. For myself I must 
say that I have always considered 5it. 5in. or thereabouts to be 
the ideal height for a man. I may, of course, be wrong. It 
happens to be my own height (in boots), as I have said, but I do 
not think I am prejudiced by that fact. | look at men like Nelsou 
and Napoleon. You seidom find, | flatter myself, that beef and 
bulk and brains go together. 

| pondered for a minute in pained silence after Herminia 
had shrugged her shoulders and sniffed. ‘* You almost make me 
wonder, Ilerminia,”’ I said at last, with a kind of moody dignity, 
“why it is you have consented to marry me ,” 

Herminia looked at me for one dreadful moment, as though 
she almost wondered too. And then her charming face softened. 
** Don't fish for compliments, Dickie,” she said. ‘* You're not a 
county cricketer or a Rugby Blue, but you're rather a dear little 
man.” 

Well, that was very nice of Herminia, of course, but it 
scarcely satistied me. I naturally wanted to be her ideal. 1 was 
inclined to be jealous of that fleshly person. He would probably 
not have taken the degree that I had taken, but Herminia did 
not seem to care much about that kind of distinction. So I gave 
the matter a great deal of thought. It was too late for me to 
become a county cricketer. 1 did not exactly know how you set 
about becoming one, and, besides, | had always loathed the 
game. In my experience it consists of one possibly painful 
moment at the wickets, and three dreary hours in the pavilion. 
For Rugby football my glasses had always totally unfitted me. 
Without them I should have to be led about the field by an 
attendant or someone, and | am sure that that would be bound 
to impair one’s natural dash. Lawn tennis | had always failed 
at, diabolo I discarded as puerile; then what remained? Hurrah! 
I had it—it should be golt! 

With me to decide is to act. I joined a club, bought a set 
of curiously-shaped implements and put myself unreservedly in 
the hands of a disheartening and pessimistic professional. I pass 
over the days of pain and discouragement that followed, although 
the natural human craving for sympathy tempts me to dwell 
upon them. I will only say that they might have daunted many 
natures. They never daunted mine. There came a day at last 
when, although not unduly confident of my powers, I felt 
qualified to play a match without the certainty of disgrace, and 
then for the first time I told Herminia of my ambitions, 

‘* Herminia,” | said, with a kind of proud confidence, ‘ I 
have been striving to approach if not to emulate that—that ideal 
of yours.” 

“Whatever have you been doing, Dickie?” Herminia 
asked, with bright interest. 

“IT have become a golfer, Herminia,” I said, soberly, and 
yet with a certain impressiveness. ‘ And to-morrow afternoon 
| am going to the links to play my first match. I have not fixed 
one up. I am going there leaving all to fortune, like Lancelot or 
one of those knight-errant people, and anyone who is disengaged 
and sufficiently confident will have to try conclusions with me.” 

| think Herminia was pleased by this romantic way of 
putting things. 

“Oh, Dickie, how delightful and sporting of you!” she 
cried. ‘* lam so awfully glad! I have always so wanted you 
to go in for games. And now I suppose you are very good 
at golt?” 

“ Well, Herminia,” | said, cautiously, “1 should not exactly 
say that. Dut certainly the professional, a man not given to 
extravagant praise, did say the other day that few could have 
made a better shot than | had just made.” 

He had said so, but in my discretion I withheld from 
Herminia the conclusion of his remark. He had added, “and in 
my opeenion, sir, yell hardly make sic anither shot so long as 
you leeve! But I’m no saying, mind you, that a miracle may 
not just repeat itself.” But that is typical of the Scotch. 
hey are seldom capable of a decent compliment, and when 
they have been forced, I say forced, into one, they are 
ashamed of their own weakness and make haste to spoil it. 
However, Herminia was delighted with the fragment that I had 
selected for her ears. 

“Dickie, I'm very proud of you!” she said, warmly. 
**And | simply must see you play. I shall come up to the links 
to-morrow and meet you halfway, and walk the rest of the 
round with you. And afterwards you shall give me tea at the 
club-house.” 

Soon after lunch next day I made my way to the club- 
house. There seemed no one about whom I could challenge, 
and I was just resigning myself disappointedly, and yet with a 
kind of relief, to a solitary round, when I heard a voice. 

“Am | going to have a caddie this afternoon,” it said, 
truculently, “or am I to go round carrying my bag in my 
mouth like a horrid Newfoundland dog ?” 

There was certainly something rather oeutré about the form 
of the question, but I may say here at once that I was prepared 
for almost any eccentricities and wild behaviour on the part of 
my brother golfers. 1 was resolved to be surprised by nothing, 
and so without hesitation I went to see if the owner of this voice 
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was prepired to furnish me with an opponent. I found him 
outside the caddies’ quarters, and I must say that his appearance 
was just a little startling. He was one of the biggest and 
broadest men that I have ever seen. He was bareheaded, and 
his hair was a peculiarly vivid shade of red. His clothing was 
unstudied to the point of disorder, and his eyes, of a rather 
noticeably bright blue, had, I fancied, an almost wild gleam in 
them. but I did not think much of this, for even in my short 
career upon the links | had noticed a wild glare in the eyes ot 
many golfers. Directly I came round the corner he made a 
stride towards me. 

“ You are going to play with me, sir,” he said, definitely. 

1 expressed my delight, and at that moment a caddie came 
out of the room. 

**So you've condescended to appear?" said the red-haired 
man, 

‘** Yessir,” answered the caddie. He was a cheeky-looking 
boy, as are most caddies; but he seemed slightly awed by the 
man’s appearance. 

‘In another minute,” said the red-haired man, slowly and 
impressively, “in another minute I should have grasped those 
two door-posts, like Goliath or some such desperate person of 
old, and brought down the building upon you! I am not an 
individual to be kept waiting! Pick up that bag, you small but 
evil child, and follow me!” 

The caddie obeyed him without a word. His lips opened, 
indeed, but he seemed incapable of speech. For myself I confess 
to astonishment and even slight nervousness ; but I told myself 
strenuously that the ways of golfers were not as those of other 
men. The stranger stalked beside me, and he only spoke once 
on the way to the first tee. 

‘*Remember not to argue with me, my lad,” he said, quite 
gently, turning to the caddie at our heels. “It always annoys 
and excites me to be argued with. Perhaps, sir, you also will 
be good enough to accept this well-meant hint,” he added, 
addressing me in the same quiet and even plaintive tones. 

I gasped. It really seemed to me that this man was carrying 
even golfing eccentricity too far. But to my own amazement | 
heard my own voice answering him. 

‘‘] should not dream of arguing with you, sir,” it was saying 
hastily, in a conciliatory fashion. 

You may put me down as a sorry coward, but it is a fact 
that there was something rather awe-inspiring about that red- 
haired giant. It was not only his great height and bulk, but in 
addition something almost compelling about his manner. And 
certainly after his warning I would not have argued with the 
man for an annuity. I did not care even to think of him in 
a state of excited annoyance. I would as soon have argued with 
a rhinoceros at large in its native jungle. And, in spite of all, | 
was as yet almost fascinated by the queerness of the man, and 
still disposed to attribute his wildness to the effects of golf upon 
an undisciplined nature. 

We came to the first tee, and at my request my opponent 
took the honour. He drove what I considered a magnificent 
ball, straight, and clean and long, but apparently it did not 
satisfy him. Without heat or any appearance of anger, he 
solemnly snapped his driver into four pieces with his hands. 

“Take these unworthy fragments, dig a little hole in the 
ground and bury them,” he said, quietly, to his caddie. 

The boy looked at him in wonder, and then appeared to 
remember what his employer had said about argument. At any 
rate, he obeyed him in silence, and for the third time I| told 
myself that golfers must not be judged by ordinary standards. 
It was at that moment that Herminia appeared, before her time. 

“| felt that I should like to see all the round, Dickie,” she 
said, and glanced with some little surprise not unmixed with 
admiration at my titanic opponent. 

I expressed my pleasure, rather confusedly, because it was 
then my turn to drive. I teed up my bail (no mocking caddies 
for me!) and did my best, but Herminia’s presence, to say 
nothing of the red-haired man’s, told heavily against me. I did 
not get a good ball. It was the type that declines firmly to leave 
the ground. 

“Your club also has played you false,” remarked my 
antagonist, judicially. ‘‘ You will do well to permit me to serve 
it as | have served my own.” 

He stretched out his great hand for it. He was a difficult 
man to thwart or contradict, but—but I have a frugal mind, and 
I could not honestly blame my driver for my failure. 

‘« [—I think I'll give it another chance,” I said, weakly. 

“If once humanity or natural affection impels you to spare 
an undeserving club, it proves a tyrant and a curse,” stated the 
red-haired man, and I noticed that he spoke of clubs as though 
they were human beings. ‘‘Come,come, sir, b2 firm and prosper !"’ 
His hand was still outstretched. 

“Is he going to break it, Dickie?” Herminia asked, in an 
excited whisper. ‘ Don’t dream of letting him be so wasteful!” 

But the eye of my antagonist held me, and for aught I knew 
it might be an old-fashioned, if expensive, golfing custom. If sq, 
it was not for me, a mere beginner, to decline to follow it. 
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“ If—if one must be broken,” I faltered, “ F would rather it 
was my brassie.”’ , 

I have never been able to cope at ali with that brassie. 
Now, with the driver I have occasionally obtained a decent shot. 
That red-haired giant nodded indulgently, as in pity tor my 
human weakness, and took the brassie from my hand. He 
snapped it solemnly, and the caddie scratched another hole in 
rough ground and buried it. Then we moved on. 

I was a little grieved about that brassie (it seemed such a 
waste of an almost new cluk), and it was sadly apparent that 
Herminia was disappointed with me. She told me afterwards 
that she thought I had been dreadfully weak. These things 
made me play worse than I had ever played before; I scarcely 
had one good shot, and as I went from bad to worse my 
opponent’s manner altered towards me in an_ unmistakable 
fashion. He began to speak to me as one speaks to a back- 
ward, foolish child; he took no pains to conceal the fact that he 
despised my want of skill. 

** What on earth does he mean by such rudeness, Dickie ?’ 
Herminia whispered to me, indignantly. “ Why do you stand 
it fora moment?" My opponent had just enquired of me, with 
apparently genuine curiosity, with what object I played golf. 
Was it, he asked, for the pleasure of displacing turf, or was I 
financially interested in the encouragement of golf-ball manu- 
facture ? His questions and my own humiliation before 
Herminia had galled me sadly, but silence has always struck 
me as being more effective than recrimination—especially with 
a man like that! 

“What would you have me do, Herminia?” | muttered. 
** Would you have me indulge in an unworthy scene before you ? 
Besides, the man must be a good five stone heavier than I! 
He is taking an unworthy advantage of the fact that duelling 
has gone out of fashion. In sterner days I could have met him 
with my pistol upon equal terms!’’ [| should, in fact, have 
loved to have had the man cowering before my lethal weapon. 
| was beginning to hate him very fiercely. 

Herminia sniffed. ‘I don’t know, I’m sure,” she said. 
‘** But | wonder you care to continue the round. I have nevet 
seen such extraordinary behaviour!” Certainly the man’s 
actions were strange, even for a golfer. There were moments, 
and personally | welcomed them, when he seemed entirely to 
forget our presence. At such times he sang constantly in a high 
unmusical voice, and at brief intervals he would halt and indulge 
in a species of dance. It appeared to be a cross between a 
Highland fling and a Zulu war 
dance. Butall this was infinitely eID 
preferable to listening to his 
scathing remarks about my play. 
I caught myself marvelling at 
my own self-control. And all the C 
while the man’s skill at golf struck saa 
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me as being almost uncanny. He 
broke club after club in disgust, 
until he was reduced to a cleek 
and a mashie, but with these two ~ 
he played a marvellous game. 

“T hardly know what to _ - 
think about it all, Herminia,” | a Sa ii 
said at last, doubtfully. “ Perhaps Birds cape View. 
it would be almost best for you 
to leave us before I lose my 
temper with this rude fellow. | 
have always understood that CHE Quenne! FRLLA peritect” 
golfers were unusual, but this one Sot of Foor 
strikes me as being unique. ! co) ae ee 
shall ask the caddie what he 
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judged it time that a stern remoustrance should be made. Iam 
a man of extraordinary patience, but when a certain point is 
reached | begin to exhibit an iron firmness. That point had 
been reached now. I was just hurriedly framing my opening 
sentence in my mind, when -the matter, thank goodness! was 
taken out of my hands. 

Three men, obviously excited and anxious, came running up, 
and when he saw them the red-haired man burst out laughing, 
and permitted two of then to lead him away quite quietly. The 
third stranger came to where Herminia and I stood in silent 
astonishment. ‘ You have had a very narrow escape, sir,” he 
said, gravely. “ That unfortunate gentleman escaped only this 
morning from the private asylum at B——. He was formerly a 
famous golfer, and he can never be parted from his clubs. He 
is at times dangerous, and I am surprised that you did not detect 
his malady from his conversation.” 

“To tell you the truth,” I answered, as calmly as I could, 
I have heard much of the effect of golf upon the average brain, 
and I attributed this poor man’s eccentricity to his passion fot 
the game. I am thankful that no worse has happened,” I added, 
fervently and with perfect truth. 

Both Hermima and 1 were outwardly collected, but when 
we were alone she embraced me suddenly with unusual warmth. 

“IT don’t think I want you to be an athlete any more, 
lickie,” she said. ‘ If that is what they turn into, then I think 
| prefer ordinary men. Oh! Dickie, Dickie, I can’t bear to 
think of the terrible danger we have escaped!” 

“We might have known that he was mad, Herminia,” I 
said, quietly. ‘No sane man would have dared to speak to me 
as that one did!” 

And then Herminia proved that she was getting over het 
fright. She sniffed ! JouN Barnett. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR _. ‘ 
; SMALL HOLDINGS. 


ELFORE saying anything about the drawings shown in 
to-day’s issue, it may be well to deal with one or two 
criticisms that have been made by our correspondents 
on the previous set of drawings published in our issue , 
of June 13th, the more especially as these by Mr. 

Quennell differ in several points from them. A satisfactory scheme 
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opportunity, when the red-haired | . 


man was dancing abstractedly. | 
* What do you think of him?” 
I asked the boy, anxiously. 
“1 ’ardly know, sir,” the lad 
answered. “ I’m used to ‘andlins: | 
some queer folks on the links, 
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but certingly ’e’s the queerest 
that I’ve ’ad todo with! ) 
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be all right, but, on the other HN 
‘and, what could you and me do : 
with ‘im if ’e was to turn really ; 
nasty ?”’ ‘ 

I could not help shuddering aa u 
slightly. He was not a cheering 
boy to deal with. However, on 
the next green the climax came. 
The red-haired man remarked 
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aflably to his caddie, “i prt ont ii Oe 


without clothes, child!” and 
iook off his coat and waistcoat. L 
Herminia gasped as he _pro- 
ceeded to remove his collar, and j 
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will take into account every variety of view. Mr. Kitchin con 
ited his cottage on one tloo in this he was foilowing the 


recom -ndation of the Highland and Agricultural Society, Scot 


land, who, in their comm m the competition recently held by 
them, say that this arrangement ts ** preferable to a two 
storied use, as it avoids all stair work, and makes 1 
easier for the housewile to give proper attention to h 
fannly and p everything 

clean and neat.”” [The chanrr- 


nan of the County Council 
oO Coli ire, Colonel Creorge 
Dixon, says “TT have AWAY 
inderstood that a tw toried 
cheaper than a one-story.” 
This 3 the doctrine that Mr. 
Quennell has put into dractice 
in the plans now before us. 
His house is of two storeys, 
and he supports this on the 
ground that itis cheaper and Bjethege low 
admits of economy in roohng ° 
and that it is healthier to ,SWGES7OW Ae 
have the bedrooms upst irs. BCU NGS bor SIENA 
If they are on the same level of BO. vee Te By BL 


, c 4 / Man.’ - 
they wet the vitiated air of the CHB Qeerrell &/BA. wh 
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living-room, and in the morning oa ncenneee te ee 
return the compliment by 
making the living-room warm 
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advocated the open sewer. Mr. Quennell, in his treatment of 
sink water from the house, has acted on Dr. Vivian Poore’s 
suggestion; inste id of draining ittoa cesspool, he would have it 
filter through a channel of stones into the kitchen garden, and 
the earth closet, too, is so arranged that the ground can easily 
receive its contents. Bat we do not know that there is really 
any necessity for the receptacle for liquid manure which he has 








ind malodorous. Thirdly, it is 
more usual and natural te go 
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ipstairs to roost, and children 
stand a better chance of 
' uy to sleep at a_ proper : 
time. Thus the two opposite a ; 
points of view are set ¢ learly a) t 
in contrast, and the ultimat ys | 
decision may very well li r? | 
left to the oc uuplers of the , } 
house and the tashion of the } a 
neighbourhood, In reality, a 

very mucti depends upon the a eas = —— 
mature of the family. A woman ial «nia tite 


with young children to take 
care of will almost invariably 
prefer to have all her rooms 
on one floor, because of the 
vreater convenience for work, 
tnd those who have grown-up daughters like better to have 
the bedrooms upstairs. A more serious point is that many 
of our very experienced correspondents are doubtful if the 
homesteads can be erected for the money. Lord Harrowby, 
for instance, who has done a great deal of building in 
Staffordshire and Gloucestershire for the benelit of small 
holders, thinks that the buildings shown by Mr. Kitchin 
could not be erected for the sum he mentions. He admits that 
it is difficult to speak without a tull specification, but he suli 
thinks that the estimates are very much under the mark. 
Colonel Dixon, whose letter we print in our * Correspondence’ 
columns, also says that it would be impossible in the County 
of Cheshire “to build) them at the price you name: all 
building has gone up very much in price lately.” Of course, 
conditions must vary greatly with the district in whica the small 
holding hippens to be situated; but we are bound to confess 
that all our correspondents, from whatever part of the country 
they write, declare that the homesteads planned by Mr. Kitchin 
could not be put up at the price. Mr. Willis Bund, writing o! 
Worcestershire, says they would not do for that district, as_ they 
are much more than the small holders want, and that 
they are not in compliance with the District Council's 
bye-laws. These require a gin. wall and forbid a 4}in. wall. OF 
course, Worcestershire small holdings are maintained for 
the most part by the cultivation of strawberries, a kind of 
tillage which does not require anything important in the way ot 
outbuildings. Mr. Quennell has made the chief feature of his 
homestead its hygienic character. The house is separated from 
the buildings by a clean yard, and at the back of the buildings 
there is abundance of space for enlargement in case the small 
hoider extends his tenancy. On this point it is very desirable to 
have the comment of readers who are practically engaged in the 
work of farming, because hygiene in the open country stands on 
a footing quite different from that of hygiene in a crowded town. 
Ihe farmer of the eighteenth century, thinking only of the 
convenience of being able to look out at his cattle from his 
bedroom window, had the yard brought close up to the 
house, and seems to have paid very little attention to any 
ill-odour that arose from it. Modern ideas, however, scarcely, 
admit of this, thoigh they perhaps go to the opposit: 
extreme. The late Dr. Vivian Poore—whose authority on 
ull matters relating to rural hygiene was unrivalled—used to 
have a saying that where there are drains there is danger, and 














placed outside the cattle outbuildings. It would probably have 
been better to have let the liquuid manure drain into the stable 
manure, and if it could be managed that the rain was not per 
mitted to wash this away, the resulting heap ought to be rich in 
those constituents that make for fertilisation, The question of 
cleanliness naturally causes us to touch upon the dairv. 
Mr. Quennell has placed his milk-house outside the building, or 
separated from it by a covered way, and this is an arrangement 
that probably will be made compulsory by the Bill now under 
preparation by Mr. John Burns. It is essential for its proper 
carrylig out that the yard between the house and the sheds 
should not be utilised for animals. One is inclined to doubt whether 
this would be the case in practice or not. When the stock of the 
little holding is increased, it will be an undoubted temptation 
to turn it at times into that yard, though Mr. Quennell, by 
arranging that the cows and horses should not enter by that way, 
has done all that was possible to avoid this difficulty. Also the 
doors are so arranged that in cleaning the cowhouse and stables 
the manure can be thrown direct into the north yard, and need 
not be put into the main yard next the house. In this situation 
the manure would lie very conveniently for being carried out to 
the fields. ‘In both plans,” writes Mr. Quennell, “the food 
store communicates directly with cow houses and stable, and the 
beasts can be fed and houses and stables cleaned without the 
necessity of going outdoors from one part of buildings to another. 
The buildings could be enlarged simply and cheaply.” The 
cowhouse, stable and cottage all obtain the south sun, which 
certainly ought to conduce to health and sweetness. Again, reading 
from the architect’s specification, “ Farm buildings timber framed 
and covered in feather edged moulding on brick foundation walls. 
he boarding creosoted and the roof covered in handmade 
ules. Cement floors to stable, cow houses, food stores, etc. The 
piggeries constructed as cheaply as possible in timber framing to 
be destroyed periodically for hygienic reasons.”” ‘To turn for a 
moment from the outbuildings to the cottage itself. It will be 
seen that Mr. Quennell meets the req tirements fairly well. On 
the ground floor he has a little pariour, a front kitchen anda 
back kitchen as muin divisions. The only criticism to which 
this arrangement seems open is that it may be questioned how 
far the back kitchen is necessary. It takes up room that might 
be occupied by the front kitchen, and this being the living-room, 
it is desirable that it should be as large as possible. There 
is not very much use for a back kitchen in a cottage, 
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particularly if something in the nature of a little wash- 
house could be built outside it. Upstairs there are three 
bedrooms, each of which has its independent entrance, and 
two possess fireplaces. This accommodation is ample. Mr. 
Quennell describes the ground floor thus: ‘* The plans show the 
accommodation in the houses—the parlour with boarded floor, for 
the ceremonial visit, the front kitchen for living and werking in, 
cupboard, dress and food store with North window—the fire- 
place would be fitted with a portable range—this and the offices 
would have red tiled floors. ‘The back kitchen has an open fire- 
place for burning wood, and would be used by the men of the 
house for making a mash or to put the kettle on first thing in the 
motning—the copper is placed here for washing days, and is cut 
off from the living room by double doors. An alternative 
arrangement by which the back kitchen could be enlarged, and 
the E.C. and fuel store disconnected, is shown on the twenty-acre 
holding plan. The bedrooms are shown on the plans each with 
a cupboard and fireylace, and here, even if a fire is never lighted, 
they serve a useful purpose in ventilation with people who are 
not prone to open windows.” What is, however, required with 
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these plans in order to make them perfectly satisfactory is an 
estimate from a local builder. We say a local builder because, 
from every point of view, it would be best to employ a man of 
that description. It is an essential principle that the houses 
should be constructed of the material most easily available in 
the district in which they are situated. In some places it would 
be best to build with brick, in others with stone, in others with 
wood. If slates are available for roofing, well and good; if 
pantiles can be had cheap, let them be used; and we can 
see no insuperable objection to the employment of thatch. 
Nor do we altogether endorse the opinion that the plan 
should adhere closely to the local building bye-laws. These 
regulations have already been considerably modified, and will, 
we hope, be superseded altogether before very long. At any 
rate, they have no business to be applied to houses that are 
in the midst, as most of them will be, of arable and pasture 
land. A _ thousand dangers that might arise in a crowded 
city will have no existence here, and the less interference 
there is with the tenant and the architect, the better it will 
be for everybody. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHO!IV., 


HAT this, the second year of the great 
International Horse Show at Olympia, 
was going to be a success no one 
doubted, but few could have imagined 
that it would have assumed the 

gigantic proportions which it has done, or that 
it would from the moment the doors were 
opened on Thursday night have so completely 
taken the public by storm. Writing with an 
experience gathered from many visits to concours 
hippiques in various countries and places, | 
cannot recall to mind any one of them which 
is not surpassed in splendour by the present 
show; and it may be added that the 
equipages, the horses themselves and_ their 
respective drivers and riders are worthy of 
the mutse-en-sccne, for which, | understand, Mr. 
Percy Heaton has been mainly responsible. 
Money can accomplish wonders, and it has 
been lavishly spent; but behind that expen- 
diture there have been excellent organisation, 
ceaseless work and an unfailing tact which 
has smoothed away all obstacles and paved 
the way to success. The total number of 
horses of one sort or another taking part 
in the show is 2,500, and they are given 
an opportunity of competing for prizes 
amounting in’ the aggregate to £10,000, and 
their gross value is approximately covered by 
an insurance policy for £200,000. The main W. A Kouch 
scheme of the decoration of the interior 

of the vast building is sylvan in character and well adapted 
to the purpose in view, though in the carrying out of it 
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the master mind has, perhaps, shown a little too much leaning 
towards theatrical effect. But, on the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the general colouring is pleasing 
to the eye, and that by its novelty much ot 
the dulness of horse shows in general 1s 
obviated. ‘The stabling arrangements are in 
themselves as good as they could possibly be, 
but in the arrangement or decoration of the 
boxes allotted to individual exhibitors there ts 
much room for criticism, In some cases 
wealthy horse-owners have laid out large sums 
ol money in the furnishing of their stables, 
but they appear to have done so with no sense 
of the appropriate. Velvets and satin, gilt 
fringes and lace are no doubt beautiful things 
in themselves and in certain places, but they 
do seem more suggestive of lap-dogs than of 
horses, and it might be possible to lay out as 
much money as even the wealthiest owner 
could ~wish to spend in that luxury of severe 
and perfect simplicity which marks a well 
appointed stable. The piste is admirably laid 
out, though it might well be larger were a 
more spacious building available, and there 
1s plenty of room to straighten a horse up for 
each successive fence, nor is the bank the 
formidable obstacle it was supposed to be, 
although to horses unaccustomed or untrained 
to such a style of jump it is, no doubt, puzzli 
at first. The Continental riders seem to 
upon it as a matter of course, and, if m 
serves me rightly, there is, or was, just 


W. A. Roun SPANISH HERO; WINNING POLO PONY STALLION. ©9@™ bank on the Vincennes steeplechase course, 
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\part from it mav b tlled the ‘ nis business of 
the \ th Dp np ire t Ince yf sreat 
attra i to I ed tha ir iicers have not 

t I yn rie tine npliment o urning out agains 
en reate mbers, a ibove all, with better rses 
n those ive been sent as representi t pick of the 
rn Army. lf we cannot find animals of a higher class 
than these, | the nece iry time and ability 
them i » ihe bal ul there l 
\ n ! ten mn tie State 
Denmark,’ | roth Lancers were, and are, 
t that a cavalry rey t ougnt to be, but 
rely the horse ridden by Mr. Graham of that 
nent must be a eal descendant of the 
i mal orw my then tal | rroct remarked 
‘Gareat henterps le beast, do believe you'd 
pret i lee il to ( nest run t ¢ el 

( II Captai Pilcher, too 

recur nail e, tut the inital coula 
ot either hie Young Mr. Newton 
f the and Lile Gi Is | fair to be as good 
iman between t flea ‘a " is father belore 
hy but neither el Lieutenant \rmitage 
| the Sth lu I had ho ( ipable ot 
nak i show--t richt sort of show, | mean 
Phere ha been pienty of time to vet horses 
ready for this exhibition, and | cannot help 
think that if in the old days there bad been 
nyl I ot thi ort o hand and a regiment 

ad le ed 1 dl representative, the esprit 
l¢ corf \ Nn pr ed ould have seen to 
tha a Te! und properly s ooled horse 
uld be forthcoming. Some of the hackneys 
own have been of the highest class, but 
pace will not permit of dealing with them in 
detail, and it must ullice to draw attention to 
those whose merit have been ullicientl 
mspicuou to attract the notice ot the FLASH 
judges In the cla for hackney stallions 
Mr. Burnell Tubbs may be justly proud of the fact that 
Leopard was placed first from Mr. Ford's Lord Kimberley 
und Mr. Evans's Evanthius. Leopard did well at Islington, 
ind has improved since then; but he is still inclined to be 
too “| my. In the class for hackney tallions over 
15/). . Llopwoed Viceroy, belonging to Mr. Martinez de Hoz, 
had not much difhiculty in beating his solitary opponent, Elevator, 


yned by Mr. de Mancha. Mr. McKerrow’'s King of the West 


was awarded the first prize in the class for three year old stallions, 

hile Sir Walter Gilbey took a first with his’ well-known 
lash Cadet in the two vear old stallion class, Mr. R. G. 
lleaton being second with International and Mr. Bowie third 
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ith Matthias At Miss Dora Schintz showed Countess Clio 
a fine roomy mare, in the brood mare class, and was placed first, 
with Mr. A. Bow Commodity second and Mr. Galbraith’s 
Queen of the West third. Sir Walter Gilbey was again to the 


fore in the class tor three year old hackney fillies, of 


’ 


whom it 


mav be said that they were a very good lot, and the winner took 
a lot of finding; but the judges made no mistake when they gave 
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the award to Lively Birthday, a smart, good stamp of filly by 
Polonius. Flash Clara, a good quality filly by Royal Danegelt, 
added yet another to Sir Walter’s prizes when she won the blue 
ribbon in the class for two year old fillies. In the polo pony 
stallion class Miss Scrimgeour of Midhurst showed some 
useful, active little horses, but they were too small, and were 
therefore ordered out of the ring. Between seven of those 
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which remained the judges hesitated a good deal, but finally Mr. 
G. Mumford of Moreton Morrell had the satisfaction of seeing 
the prize given to his Spanish Hero, Mr. Haslewood’s Cricket 
being second and Mr. John Barber’s Royston third. Most of 
the exhibits in the class for brood mares not exceeding rh. 
were hackney pony mares, but they were all beaten by Betty, a 
ten year old Shetland belonging to Mrs. F. Cuthbert of U pwood 
Park. 

Ihe class of animals shown as stallions suitable for breeding 
hunters left much to be desired, but a winner was found in the 
shape of Sir Walter Gilbey’s Merry Matchmaker, by Match- 
maker out of The Witch, the second prize going to Red Sahib 
and the third to King Grouse, by Dromonby 
out of Heather Queen. 

There probably was a_ reason for the 
omission of the name of either horse or ridet 
of Nos. 915, 916 and others in the catalogue 
of the oflicers’ chargers; but one of them, g15, 
was deservedly placed second, the best out of 
the very strong entry being undoubtedly 
rampton, a black gelding owned and ridden 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon-Wilson of the 
Royal Horse Guards. Splendidly mdden and 
broken to perfection, Bramptou was in every 
way fit to be the charger of an officer ot 
this distinguished corps, which also sent out 
Black Prince, owned and ridden’ by Lord 
Clanwilliam, who, but for bis faulty “‘ passaging,” 
might have gained a- higher honour than 
reserve. Lieutenant Baron de Blommaert, a 
Belgian officer of the 2nd Guides, brouzht a 
well-broken charger, and fairly earned the third 
prize. When the prizes in this class had been 
awarded there was a pause in the proceedings. 
All the officers who had taken part in the com- 
petition remained seated on their chargers, until 
suddenly the playing of the National Anthem 
announced the arrival of the King and Queen 
and Princess Victoria, and the apogee of the 
great Horse Show was reached when, with the 
vast audience rising to their feet, The 
Majesties received the salute of the officers of 
all nations. 

The six well-appointed four-in-hands made 
an imposing appearance as they drove round the arena. All 
were well driven and turned out to perfection, and the judges had 
some difficulty in arriving at their decision. The workman-like 
appearance of Sir Edward Stern’s well-known roans was not 
sufficient to make up for their lack of quality, but Miss Ella 
Ross's team of blacks well earned the approval of the judges 
and the Mackay Gold Cup, which went with their award. 
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In the exhibition of jumping given by the officers, Lieutenant 
Bolla of the Nizza Regiment of the Italian Cavairy, Lieutenant 
Oldry of the 4th Draguon Guards and Lieutenant Dansfresne, 
who earned such a reputation for horsemanship at last year’s 
show, were the most successful. H.S.H. Prince Herman of 
Saxe- Weimar came in for no end of applause. It is pleasant to 
be able to add that in the hunter class Lieutenant R. Macleod of 
the 16th Lancers held his own against all comers. 

It is impossible to conclude this necessarily brief notice of a 
wonderful undertaking without offering a word of congratulation 
to the organisers and promoters, kEndiess trouble must have 
been taken to secure results that are at once so effective and so 
orderly, Yet this was the only way to make a permanent insti- 
tution of the International Horse Snow. 
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UnNusuAL NesrinG OF THE LONG-TAILED Tit. 


or 
4 


IIIS spring | have had a pair of long-tailed tits under observation 
which have nested in a rather unusual manner As early as 
March 3oth the nest was all but completed externally, and on 
April 14th there were two eggs in it. Phen t> all appearances 

the birds deserted, and were not observed again until about 
May 15th, when they were seen entering the nest with food for 
the young. They were photographed on May 26th and 27th, and as 
the birds had not left the nest on the latter date, the egg 


have been hatche! out much before May 15th. Now on April 14th 


S Cannot 
two evgs were in the nest, and these eggs apparently lay there for nearly 
three weeks before incubation was commenced, and survived a night frost ot 
about r§cdeg. This very severe frost naturally retarted vegetation 
considerably, and the birch trees round the nesting site were not in 
leat till well on in May. Now as the tits teed their young on flies, 
caterpillars, etc., taken from the leaves of these birch trees, it would 
seem that they knew food would be difficult to procure for their young 
ones if the eggs were hatched out early, and so left them unbrooded 
for more than a fortnight, Both parent birds were extraordinarily tame 
when bringing food to their young ones, and, although I had rigged 
up my camers within about 6ft. cf the nest and was standing in fuil 
view, both cock and hen came to the nest with very little sign of fear, 
and I managed to get some good snap-shots. The first day I was at 
the nest both birds came with their bills full of flies, ete., every three 
or four minutes, but the next time I had the nest under observation 
they were more ineguiar in their journeys, at times being away six or 
seven minutes. The morning was sunless, and this probably had the 
effect of making food more difficult to obtain, Usually they arrived 
both 


feeding the young in turn and then flying off together in search of 


at the nest together, and cock and hen were equally confiding, 
more food after hopping about on the branches within a couple of 
leet of me and scolding me angrily. Towards the end of the half-hour 
I watched them they did not go far from the nest, but caught flies from 
the branches of the birch trees quite near and returned with them to 
their young. The times they visited the nest during the half-hour were 
9.37, 9 50, 10, 10.3 and 10.5 a.m. At one time, when they had just 
returned to the vicinity of the nest with food, a cock chatlinch on a tree 
near by began to utter his alarm note repeatedly, and this made the tits 
so nervous that it was long ere they could summon up courage to go to 
the nest, and when they had done so they scolied me very hard, I 
noliced that sometimes the parent birds brought enough to feed 
only one of their voung, but at other times they divided the food 


between the two, Once they both were at the nest together, but usually 


the cock waited near while the hen fed the young and vice versd, Tine Rouch. 


nest was in rather an unusual position—in the fork of a birch tree some 





Sit. from the ground, but harmonised so extraordinarily well with the 





surrounding lichen that it was difficult to realise it was not part of the tree 
itself. Some years back I had another instance of the curious nesting of 
the long-tailed tit, One day I took from a nest one of the eggs, which 
was quite fresh and apparently newly laid, and two or three days later 


found that the nest contained young birds! 


APPEARANCE OF THE OSPREY. 


Although I believe that at the present date there is not a single kuown 


eyrie of this bird in Scotland, still a solitary individual was observed in 


\berdeenshire a few weeks ago. The bird was flying up the river Dee quit: 
near the surface of the water, and apparently had a fish in its talons It was 
being mobbed by a flock of enraged oyster-catchers and sea-swallows, and 
so hard did they press it that it was forced to drop the fish, and failed to 
regain it, although swooping down to the water’s sur ac:. In all probability 
it was a stray bird breaking the journey on the migration North, but it is just 


possible that it may be nesting somewhere among the moun ains, 


PROTECTION OF THE BLACK-HEADED GULL 

This season the protection of the Llack-headed gull has been removed 
in certain countries, and as a result the birds are having a very pvor time ol 
it. In some places the keepers are breaking the eggs, and at one nesting 
site I noticed a man with a basket busily engaged in filling it with eggs, 
and a gull with both feet broken by shot lying helpless in the water. The 
black-headed gulls are now, undoubtedly, extremely common, but will soon 
decrease after a year or two of this sort of trettment, Most keepers look 
upon them as deadly enemies to grouse and pheasants; but although it is true 
that they do occasionally take the eggs of these birds, still I think that they 


rarely do so provided other food is pientiful. On the other hand, they do 


the fermer an immense amount of good by feeding on the dea:iiy grub of the 


daddy-long-legs, which does so much damage to the young vats. Only 
this afternoon (June 3rd) a friend gave me a black-healed gull, which is now 
exploring the garden, whose wing was broken, probably by a charge of shot; 
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but this may not have been the cause, as a flock of lapwings were seen 
chasing a gull and actually knocking it to the ground, My friend also 
furnished some interesting information as to when the gulls commen | 
nesting this spring. On April 17th none of the birds had commenced to 
lay, but on April 21st a colony had eight nests—seven with one egg and one 
with two-—and by the first days of May the majority of the colony had eggs, 
but owing to the nests being robbed repeatedly very few young have as yet 
been hatched out, 
NESTING OF THE PEREGRINE, 
Readers of this paper may remember my mentioning some months 


ago a peregrine’s eyrie where the hen bird had been destroyed iast season 


while brooding on her eggs. On May 16th of this vear I revisited the 
nesting rock, and was very glad to see that the cock bird had succeeded in 
obtain ng a new mate and that she was sitting on three eggs She was very 
light in colour and appeared to be an old bird. When disturbed she seemed 
to have difficulty in leaving the nesting ledge—possibly owing to a broken 
ley—and flew off, screaming harshly. Near by were the remains of a 
lapwing, quite fresh and almost untouched ; but the grouse on th hillside 
seemed as plentiful as ever, bearing out the belicf that the peregrines 
seldom hunt near their nesting site. This supposition is a very natural one, 
as the peregrines, by ranging far for ther prey, render themselves more 
secure from the attacks of keepers, and also when the vou ive fl ' hi 
latter are not obliged to go so far in sear of food It is to be hoped that 


titis year the keepers will spare the falcon so that she may rear her brood, as 


the peregrine is in many localities fast becoming extinct, 





LAs’ YAR’S ESTING SEASON AND Its EFFECTS ON THE 
STock OF BIRDs. 
During a few days spent on the high hills lately | was much struck by 
the apparent scarcity of golden plover, dotterel and, to a lesser extent, of red 
grouse. Curiously enough, the ptarmigan seemed numerous, although last 


year not 5 per cent. reared their broods, and curing a few hours’ walk I 
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came across quite thirty ptarmigan cocks, all with sitting mates, and only 


a single pair which had not yet begun nesting Wiat a difference from 
this time last year, when practically every ptarmigan’s nest had been 
destroyed by the severe storm of snow on May 30h and 31st, and all th 
birds were forced to nest again! Last week I came aecr everal ecgshel 
of last vear sucked by hoo:ties, but so far the present season has veen highly 
favourable It is amusing to watch a cock ptarmigan attempting to lead you 


away from the spot where he has a sitting mate. [le will run slong in 
of you at a distance of a few yards, and when he thinks he has put a 
sufficient distance between you and his mate he will suddenly run to on id 


looking back over his shoul jer in the direction of the sitting hen, and then 


will quietly begin to preen his feathers As regards model husbands the 
plarmigan are far and away ahea’l of the grouse, who fly right out without so 
much as a thought for their mates, Plarmigan are ve ryt ular in their 
nesting, and one can always count on finding the majority of the rds 
nesting in the last week of May. The dotterel last season suffered even more 
than the ptarmigan, as they nest at a higher elevation than the iatter birds, 
and this year the stock seems very much decreased, The golden plover, too, 


seem very scarce on the nigh muorlands, as during a whole day’s tramp over 
suitable nesting-ground I only saw a couple of birds, 


fuk SOARING OF THE EAGLE, 


It has long been a matter of wonler as to how the eagle is able to 


soar against the wind with wings apparently motionless. A short tim vo, 
when visiting an eyrie, the cock bird came across pursued by par If 
impudent hoodies—and I had him under observation for nearly Lomin, 


Ile was soaring almost dead against a fairly stiff wind from the scuth, and 


yet hardly ever tHlapped his wings; but | noticed that every now ar iain he 
would lie over alm st on his side, in order, apparentiy, to Catch a lavuoul 
current. rhe wing feathers were very much spread oul, so that on 1 

the sky throuvh them, and at times the tail was spread out just 7 

For some time he soared in spirals, then suddenly soot ‘ u arrow 

the wind, with wings bent well back, and then began rm Te 
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rhythn ly, until lost to \iew in the distance. A few days later I saw a 
most interesting example of extraorlinary power of the eagle’s flight 
The bird came low over the brow of a hill, and when first he caught sight of 
ne was very little above the tops of the fir trees \ strong wind was 

wing against him, and he began to rise against it In a couple of 
minutes he was at a great height, and a little later, on some clouds crossing 


ON 


PRESTWICK AND THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 
RESTWICK is the home of the open championship, 
which was instituted by the Prestwick Club as far 
back as 1860. It was held there regularly for eleven 
years, when “ Young Tommy” won the belt right out. 
\fter a lapse of two years the present cup was 


THE 


Epirep BY Horace 


Hered, and the first time it was played for Prestwick was 
iwain the scene of action. After that St. .\ndrews and Mussel- 
burgh, and, later on, Muirfield, Hoylake and Sandwich, were 
wudded to the list of championship courses. Prestwick must 
always appeal to the golfer from its golfing history, and though 
the present-day professionals have been rude enough to hand in 
ids of 6S, 70, 71 and 72, it still remains a fine test of golf. It 


/ / 
must be remembered that the best golfing hazard there is the 
wind, and it was entirely absent on ‘Thursday, when these 
dreadful scores were done. We must also remember that the 
rubber-cored ball has made the course much easier. 


\nother factor to be borne in mind is the enormous increase 
in the amount of golt which ts pl iyed, and the far vreater variety 
ind experien « ol pubic play which our modern professionals 
enjoy as compared with their brethren of the sixties, seventies 
ind even eighties. \dded to all this we have, of course, an 
enormous number of first-class players, and the chances that 
several of them will be in their happiest vein, all add to the 
certainty that scores will get lower and lower. 

Phe Prestwick Club evidently feared that something of the sort 
night happen, as they have made many new bunkers during tie 
The mistake they made, however, was in not putting 
When a man is 
going round a course in 70 or thereabouts, he is not playing wild 
ipproach shots, and such bunkers as those at the fourteenth and 
eighteenth Loles add no terrors for such players as Braid, Taylor 


her new hazards near enough to the hole 


ind company. Had they put a bunker close up to the fourteenth 
‘reen on both sides and brought in those at the eighteenth much 
nearer to the line, it is possible that the scores would have been 
higher. But what struck me most was the necessity of altering 
the eleventh, twelfth, sixth and seventh holes. If anew green 
vas made for the eleventh right up in the sandhills and rather to 
he right of the present green, a fine hole could be made. At 
present this is a very poor sort of hole, with no interest in any 
shot, unless it be the tee shot, when there is a strong head wind. 
If this new green were made, the tee to the twelfth should be in 
the sandhills, and a new green made for the twelfth to the right 
of the present one, and the hole would then be played as a dog-leg 
ind be much improved. lew of the players thought the 
ixth and seventh very good, and | think the former ought to be 
taken on near the Pow burn, and the seventh could then be 
lengthened. These alterations would add the length which the 
course needs and would be a great improvement. 

Prestwick, however, though much shorter than Sandwich, 
is quite a different class of golf, and is a far higher test of the 
game. Many ct the greens are so small that the utmost 
wccuracy 1s necessary i the approach shots to enable the player 
to get on the green at all, and many shots which at Sandwich 
would mean only a lony run up putt on a periect and easy green, 
it Preswick are in grassy hollows or bents, and the player is 
very lucky if he gets down in two shots. There are several 
holes at Preswick where the punishment meted out toa bad shot 
hardly fits the crime, and probably the “Cardinal” is the most 
dreaded hazard in the whole golfing world. Not only are the 
leepers which guard the far side steep and high, but the sand 
in the bunker itselt 1s of a bad and heavy quality, and the player 
who gets into a heel mark is lucky indeed it he vets the ball out. 
When a player of Mr. Robert Maxwell's class can take twelve 
over a hole it can easily be understood that the grief is of 
a serious nature. One ot the great difficulties of this particular 
hole (which is the third at Prestwick) is that very often it is 
a& serious question as to what club can be taken for the tee 
shot. On a still day, or with the least helping wind, a 
full drive will land one in the “ Cardinal” bunker, and then the 
trouble begins. If, however, one takes too weak a club, and is 
too far back, getting over becomes a serious problem. Braid 
had two experiences of this hole which | am quite sure he will 
never forget. In his second qualifying round he took a cleek from 
the tee and got just over intothe sand. He was lying badly, and 
it was quite hopeless to try and get out of the hazard 
towards the hole. There is, however, a strip of rough grass 
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the sky, it was seen that he was well above them. These clouds had just 
touched the summit of a hill nevrly 4,000ft. high, which lay to the north, 
and evidently at that height the sale was severe, as the drifted snow was 
being borne in dense clouds over the brow of the hill. Still, however, the 
eagle rose, until he had actually reached such a height as to be quite invisible 


to the eye. SETON P. GORDON, 
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which lies between the two sandy parts of the “ Cardinal,” and 
he tried to play his ball on to this grass. He got it out a 
shade too bard, and was in the sand under the sleepers. The 
ball was in a bad heel mark, and it was quite impossible to 
get it up towards the hole. After much thought he played 
deliberately back towards the tee, and got on to the grass. From 
here he played a fine shot across the bunker, and got within 5oyds. 
of the green. A beautiful pitch and a good putt gave him a six, 
and as Mr. John Low remarked, “ Well, he has taken six and 
never played a bad shot!” His other experience was in the 
third round of the championship proper. On this occasion 
he misjudged the wind and thought a cleek would get 
him far enough. The ball, however, was carried some 
distance to the left and in long, tough grass (surely the 
vrass at Prestwick is tougher than anywhere else). 
He took his cleek again, did not get the ball quite 
high enough and hit the sleepers, came back and was lying 
well on the sand away from the bunker face—lying too well, 
in fact, for he took his mashie iron and played to get on the 
green. He hit the sleepers so hard that the ball went far away 
out of bounds across the Pow Burn and he had to drop 
another in the bunker. He hit the sleepers again and finally 
took eight to the hole. Many of his friends and well-wishers 
in London had a bad hour or two on Friday when the Press 
message came through saying Braid had taken “eleven” to 
the third hole. However, be survived his eight, and his 
wonderful self-control enabled him to go on playing the splendid 
game which gave him his fourth championship by the substantial 
margin of eight strokes. To finish up with a round of 72 alter 
playing at high pressure so long was a great feat, and in James 
Braid we have a real champion. 

What a change the improvement of clubs, balls and skill 
has made in the scores can be realised by looking back at old 
records. Many of the holes at Prestwick are longer now than 
they were and there are more bunkers, and yet in 18go, which 
was the last year when thirty-six holes were played, Mr. Jolin 
Ball took 164 strokes and won the championship with that score. 
his year those who took that figure did not qualify to play in the 
championship proper, and Braid took 142 strokes only in his first 
two rounds! Of course, the weather may have had something to 
say to the difference; but, still, 22 strokes in thirty-six holes 
requires a lot of explaining. Braid’s total of 291 is another 
record. In fact, it was a week of records, for Mr. Robert 
Andrew, the Prestwick amateur, first did a brilliant round ot 72, 
which is the amateur record. The finai bole of this round will 
long be remembered by those who were there. The last hole at 
Prestwick is one of 249yds. and the green is a long avd narrow 
one, with a slope from left to right. The tee is high up above 
the seventeenth green, and those in the club-lhouse and the 
neighbourhood of the green can see the ball all the way. 
Rumour on Tuesday evening had it that Andrew had a 
three for 73, and all eyes were concentrated on the tee. No 
sooner had the ball been struck than a loud cheer was borne 
on the wind to those round the green, and then the reason 
was at once obvious, as the ball pitched on the edge oi 
the green and rolled up straight towards the hole. At 
one time it looked as though it would even find the bottom 
of the hole itself, but it did not roll quite far enough, and 
stopped stone dead just above the hole. The cheering 
was loud and general as soon as Mr. Andrew had_ holed 
out and created a new amateur record, to say nothing of leading 
the whole field for the championhsip. ‘Then came Braid’s record 
ot 70 on Thursday morning, followed shortly alterwards by the 
truly wondertul round ot Ernest Gray, who holed out in 68. To 
do this he had to hole a long putt on the last green, and he 
actually took one putt only on the first six greens! The 
next record was made by Braid again with 142 for thirty-six 
holes. 

A few words may perhaps be of interest about some of the 
younger players. Tom Ball of West Lancashire played 
consistently fine golf, and as he is quite young and has a fine 
style, he should make a name for himself. To finish second in 
such a field with 299 was a grand performance. Another young 
player who looks all over like making a champion is F. Robson of 
Bromborough. He played the qualifying rounds With E. Ray, and 
many were greatly impressed not only with his fine driving, but 
also with the mastery he showed in playing all kinds of iron shots. 
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His putting, too, is far better than that shown by the majority of 
professional players. It is true that he had a bad round on 
l‘riday morning, but his 72 was grandly played and he was one 
ot the leaders in the qualifying stage. He is young, has a 
fine physique and all the power necessary to make a player ot 
the highest class. With more experience | expect to see him in 
the front rank. E. Ray is hardly a young player now, but he 
showed very fine form, and surely his day must come—his 71 
was a grand piece of play. J. Edmundson is another very fine 
young player, and he, too, did a 72, and is good enough to take 
the highest honours. E. Gray is a very fine player and an 
extra good putter. Massy was disapp inting. Many theucht 
he would win, as he was playing splendidly in practice and in 
the qualifying rounds, but all through the championship proper 
he was below his best standard. He is, however, the best putter 
of all the professionals. W. Herbert Fow er. 


THE STYLES. OF PLAY. 

PART from the excitement of watching a close finish, 
which was this year conspicuous by its absence, the 
amateur spectator at an open championship will 
derive more amusement from observing how the bail 
is hit than whither it is hit. This is at all times a 

difficult task, and is made more so by the annoying fact that 
there are a large number of other people who are also selfishly 
bent on seeing the shot played. Indeed, during Braid’s last 
round the crowd was so dense that one thought one’s self lu ky 
to see the head of a club or the foot of a champion, and 
could sympathise with the small children depicted in an 
ancient Punch peeping under the flap of a circus tent 
to see the “’oofs of the ‘osses.”’ Persistent watching for 
four days, however, lead to some conclusions, possibly erroneous, 
as to the features that can and should be imitated in the 
styles of the great golfing masters. It would be presumptuous 
to say which is the best, but one may with more propriety form an 
opinion as to which the humbler player may most safely imitate. 
In some there lurk hidden dangers for the unwary. What. for 
instance, can be more fascinating than Massy’s driving? It is the 
perfection of ease and force combined, and yet who could safely 
copy the curious little flourish of the club over the player’s head ? 
Massy sometimes seems to accentuate it himself, with a slight 
slice resulting. With 
the imitator the 
club head would 
inevitably describe a 
loop alter the manner 
ofa pig's tail, and the 
result would be 
indescribable. Golfers 
are apt to vary in their 
sentiments as to 
Taylor’s swing. 
Personally, 1 find him 
the most attractive of 
all players to watch ; 
Lut he would be a 
brave man who should 
set out to model his 
stvle on Taylor's. In 
the first place, he 
stands very open, 
though perhaps not 
quite so pronouncedly 
as of old, and the ordi- 
nary mortal can 
seldom drive steadily 
for long together with 
the right foot much 
advanced. For a bit 
all goes well, and then 
suddenly he finds him- 
self falling on his nose, 
to exaggerate sligitly, 
in the middle of his 
swing. ‘The imitator 
Is aptto give a tremen- 
dous dig with the 
right forearm showing 
a lamentable lack of 
follow through. Then, 
who shall attempt to 
imitate Vardon’s 
method of taking up 
the club? Itseems to 
go up so straight and 
close to the body, and 
yet with Vardon it looks 


absolutely easy and S/R THOWAS 


natural. If we try to 
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1 half-rn shot, 


“i 


imitate him, we shall develop a great deal of jump and lose all 
vestiges of swing. braid seems upon the whole the safest mode] 
of these great men. He stands very square to the ball, and will 
not ensnare us into too open a stance, as Vardon and Taylor might. 
His swing, too, has plenty of sweep in it, though there must 
be a great deal of skilfully concealed hit as well to make the 
ball go such prodigious distances. Braid’s club seems, in a way, 
to come down quite slowly, and vet with terrific force, and this 
contradictory phenomenon is generally noticeable in the style ot 
the very best players. Looking at all the drivers, I could see no 
style the imitation of which would lead us into so few pitfalls as 
raid’s, however puny and paltry might be our reproduction ot 
it. Inthe matter of iron and mashie shots, Massy has one con 
spicuous virtue worthy of our attention, and that is a short but 
pronounced pause at the top of the swing, which might save us 
from much moving of the body and hurrying of the stroke. As 
regards short approaches played with a cut, nearly all 
professionals provide a lesson to nearly all amateurs. They have 
a certain deft and well-defined manner of plaving them, which 
few amateurs seemable to emulate. It is a stroke which may 
be seen played by any small caddie idly pitching his master's ball 
into a tee-box, but it is, apparently, necessary to have passed 
through the caddie stage in order to do it properly. It is seen to 
particular advantage in the chipping of a clean-lying ball out of a 
bunker. The professional will flick the ball out with apparent 
ease, when the amateur will, from sheer terror, take a full shot 
with a niblick and inches of sand behind the ball. 

The putting is, as a rule, the least impressive part of the 
business from the onlooker’s point of view, and it is certainly 
the least impressive part of the game of the great champions ol 
golf. Vardon, indeed, was so sadly off his putting on the first 
day as to provide an object-lesson of how not to doit, Braid, 
in his rather curious and artificial style, undoubtedly holed a 
large number ot good putts, and if he missed one or two very short 


ones, who shallcast a stone at him? The g 
putting style appears to lie in the infinite patience with which 
he waits for the head of his club. He takes the club back very 
slowly, so that it appears certain that his hands must come through 
far too soon and in front of the ball. He manage however, 
to keep his left wrist back till the putter- head has come 
back to the ball, and for the most part at Prestwick he was 
timing his putt beautifully. Many players, Massy for instance, 

have a prettier and 

m re natural stvle ot 

putting, but Braid 


me 


reat merit o} Braid’s 


seemed to hole the ball 
at awkward distances 
more frequently than 
any of them. Many of 
the professionals have 
followed ILraid’s’ ex 
ample in using an 
aluminium putter of the 
* Braid- Mills’ variety 
raid himself stands 
very upright to his 
putts, in the manner of 
one using a wooden 
putter; but other wield 
ers of the aluminium 
club putted with it in 
the same style as they 
would employ with a 
cleek, andit was 
curious to see Hlerd, a 
typical Scottish putter 
with the cleek, crouch 
ing and knuckling ovet 
with the aluminium 
club. Most people 
experience a difficulty 
in avoiding — pulling 
with these lofted 


ad aluminium putters, and 

braid seems to get ovet 

it by pushing the ball 

slightly out and away 

from him. The ordi 

nary wooden putter did 

not seem much in 

favour, though Mr. 

John Bali was 

temporarily using 

one, without, now 

ever, afttording 

it any conspicuously 

good advertise 

ment. Indeed, had 

PARRKYNS. this ed | a de 
pucttec \ tte 
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ld ’ f very beth am tiv t. face The use of the putter, or of any club, in 
| ! : wie ot is very the way these two very fine putters use them is 
i t,a we I uli oO ne much more like the characteristic style of some 
' ’ ' the ti no tvle m croquet players, and of some of the best, than 
‘ ‘ t f wolf t , of any golfers, except a few exceptions. It is a 
that of the ere i] ke plaver. well-recognised mode of playing croquet; it is 

ro ayrise or desultor: not recognised as a golf stroke atall. It may 
r be added, by the by, that putting is more aki: 
remark t I one Y m to be " " >} 
\ ; to croquet than any other golfing stroke Roliir 
il nm Vv | } e best P ayers, the ball along the ground has more of croquet 
that is to play quickly and avoid a in it than of golf. But as fur the question why 
periiuity i . raid never, at iny club should be debarred, the answer to that 

" t ¢ ib moment ri 5 on is that if there were no check at all, a man 

ita e wilt the lithhe pause or might have an explosive charge in the head of 
flour in t r a Ma ys his driver, to go off by percussion when the bail 

, » 1 nentary and shght a was struck, and an elaborate mechanism for 
to hb pra lly , existent, and putting which would compel the striki part of 
1) en most quicker even than the club to move with rigid correctness on the 
Massy V: ancl Pavlos 100. cul line in which it was desired to propel the ball. 
n preliminari to an almost irre- In fact, the use of ‘‘ mechanical contrivances 

is to be condemned, as altering the tracitional 

cible minim } () prominent ex- he me ‘iis E 
ey . ? ee 1 character of the game But as for croquet 
p sli owes nd that 1 He mallets or hammer-headed clubs, why not? 
. ' er) tractive, and they ar Mr. Lawford asks why, if a man putts badly 
the 1 ute flour ! Ol a@ good piayer, with a croquet mallet, should his opponent find 

LIne t po e to the timid fault with him for it? That is just what is 

iver I the bad player who cannot the matter, If Mr. Lawford and the other 
na him up to hit the ball; but still croquet putters putted badly, no one would care 
there are four and metimes five or six a bit. But they all putt so confoundedly well; 
t them, so that Tlerd must be put down that is the trouble. BH. G. H. 
is the « eption which proves the rule 
i Bae, Beanarp DaRwin. Mr. AMBROSE’S SKETCHES 
Gollers have noted with ippr ition ihe 
new feature that has lately appeared in these 
IN! y or W [KK CONDITIONS paces of a series of sketches of prominent 
UST as . re tly, so at Prestwi THE GOLFERS BRIDGE: $7. ANDREWS. volfets, by Mr. Charles Ambrose. They arrest 
' ; 7 ‘ » the first day ot the eye of the goller at once as_ being 
th ' meeting, there w triking witness given to the advantage which something wholly new in the varied pictorial art connected with the game 

man comn has who goes out to play his scoring round in the evening and its pl avers The sketches of Mr. Ambrose embody the accuracy ol 
In tl mor , it m iv, when Taylor, Braid, Vardon and the rest of lineament given by the camera of the photographer together with the sure, 
the first « t wer iy , the wind was stiff, so that the 74 of Herd but not unkind, touch of the caricaturist in seizing with a twinkling eye an 
was really lendid score ; itin the evening tl wind dropped, so that individual mannerism or pose Paus Mr. Ambrose gives us a kind ef ** dumb 
th 72 of Mr. Andrew, which was a splentid score also, was not then poem,” which represents with dramatic fidelity peculiarities of playing style 
cons rously , Llow r, it was consp cuously good for an amateur to or personality familiar enough to those who have seen the subjects of the 

h . were it only r the play of a single round On the second sketches busy at the absorbing work of handling the clubs. The art of 

av, as is ) 1th oll world, he again did very well, although not rental caricature adopt l by Me. Ambrose seems to have mure of the French 

\ iis 75, W ry 1 total of 150 for the two days, put him spirit in it than we have been accustome! to in this country t least, in goll 

' t rst with Taylor, a then—h ll from this zenith, with a sudden portraiture, It is piquant and provocative of a smile, but it’ never swerves 

ll, rie tt | ttiful star Sull, the splendid play that he showed from the canons of good taste; neither ts it likely to wound by the rude shaft 

th two q yin 4 will not be forvotten. He has put his name of its ridicule These sketches are symbolical of what Byron wrote of the 
very high ince is a voller pictorial art in general : 

fun ALUMINIUM PurTeEt ** A picture is the past: even ere its frame 

Phe ' n putter wa nuch in) evidence at’ Prestwick. rhis Be gilt, who sate hath ceased to be the sam 
shat uiniven patter furum n the model of the old wooden putter and The sketches that have been published include Mr. Lassen, the amateur 
snd y Mr. Mills, not the Schenectady putter with which Mr. Travis did champion, Mr. Graham, Mr. H. E. Taylor, Mr. C. E. Dick, Mr. Darwin, 

. wesk ae te & it fashionable in a sinsle day. Vardon, Braid and Mr. Croome, Mr. Pollock, Braid, Massy, Vardon and Taylor. Every one of 
Favior have all 1 mn wo t putters for some time, and Mr. Blackwell them is a good portrait, altogether apart from the -essentially comic element 
s wells but all t e al ifferent putters naturally, comparing their which attaches to an exaggeration of an individual feature here and thet 
put , their Il-round ume, and heir play on the green Pie ruminating attitude of Braid in last weck’s issue, for example, might 
has low ly for perhars I should rather say, in my humble very well represent the open Champions altitude in deliberating upon the 
ju ment) rproved s they took to th rnluminium weapons in heavy cleek lie that cost him eight strokes for the ** Cardinal” hole at 
velercs to the iron putters of sorts with which they u-ed to ‘putt in Prestwick last week. And who can fail to appreciate the humour of Massy’s 
their previous pha I had an idea that the aluminium putter was portrait as he stalks along with Gallic glee, .his personality suffused with 
rather the weapon lor roing a naturally rather bad putter into a much ** Pride in his port, defiance in his eye, I see the lords of human kind pass 
lier one; but it now pears that it must be given better credit than by’? Mr. Ambrose’s sketches, indeed, are a lightsome relief to the stereo- 
this, cr t, in fact, for being a fine weapon in the hands of a really ty ped monotony of present-day illustrative art in golf. 
xl putter (which is, perhaps, a way of saying really sensitive hands), Sik THOMAS PARKYNS 
for we now find LHlerd using one of them, and Herd is certainly a The winner of the Bar Tournament at Deal a little more than a week 
fine natural putter, git with the realiy sensitive hand to « | y the eye a ago has been admirably caught by Mr. Ambrose in the acc mpanying sketch. 
lever man of his hands Sir Thomas Parkyns played 
Ilivi.er testimony to these extremely well in all his 
utters than the fact that matches throughout this 
he has taken to one of ? important tournament, 
them and the werk that he Educated at Eton and Ox- 
oes with it there coula ford, Sir Thomas Parkyns 
not be ut, after all, as doubtless took up the 
t recommendation to the game as a late beginner; 
majority, the fact that it but whether playing in 
will turn a bad putter into competitions at Deal, 
. better one is more to the Walton Heath, St. Andrews 
yint than that it will help or on other greens he is 
the naturally od putter; always able to give even 
for tl latter is a rar the toughest of his younger 
r ind the former, by opporents a_ very hard 
mparison, as plentilul as match. His figure is one 
t} pDarow of the best know1 on many 


of the principal golf greens 
of the country. 


Mr. Lawford, in his 
ter which we publ ” TOM MoOrkIS AND THE 
the following pax isks **GOLFER’S BRIDGE.” 
e pertinent qu mm at In the = subjoined 
ist. Phe ot bres photographs by Mr. A. 


C. Oldham, golfers have 





Marshall Halls puting an opportunity of s-eing 
yle should b called two of the ancient land- 
‘croquet putting is one marks of St. Andrews 

whicl is its answer on Hs A LA TE PORTRAII OF OLD TOM. One of them is the 
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veteran professional, whose name has heen a household word for half 
a century in more than golfing households, and who, a few brief 
weeks ago, pas-ed across that symbolical bridge in the universe which 
leads by devious routes from Life to Death. For the better part of three- 
quarters of a century Ol. Tom knew, as boy and man, the familiar lineaments 
of that old bridge which spans the Swilcan burn at the first hole out and at 
the last hole home. When the ph>otograph was recently taken Tom Morris 
had lived to become an even more familiar figure on St. Andrews links than 
the antique piece of masonry on which he is standing. He has crossed it 
thousands of times both in the stress of play and in the sweet serenity of 
contented leisure Here one can picture him standing in the fresh air of the 
forenoon looking at the breakers tumbling in confused masses of foam on the 
sands, with the children and maids at piay, the golfers on their way out and 
coming home. In such a setting he 
** Beheld an ocean bay girt by green hills; 
And in the million wavelets tipt with gold 


’ 


Leapt the soft pulses of the sunlit sea.’ 


BRAID AND THE ** CARDINAL.” 


The open champion will have occasion for a long time to come to 
remember tne dreaded bunker at Prestwick known as the ‘‘ Cardinal’s Nob.” 
Twice he got into it. The first time he recovered his lost ground quite 
easily; but the second time everyone, except the imperturbable player himself, 
s:ems to have shiverei at the succession of misfortunes that overtook him 
before he got over and holed out in the high figure of eight. In one of the 
** Advanced Golf” he 
sive to players when they confront this formidable 


‘ 
S 


passages in Braid’s recently-published volume oh 
has some aivice to 
Prestwick hazard. “Going to the thr,” writes the open champion, 
‘‘play short of the famous Cardinal bunker, and then try to reach 
the green with a long second,” Braid followed out his own advice 
in attempting to play short, but the unfortunate thing is that with a 
cleck in his hand he drives as far as the ordinary man with a play club. — His 
cleek took him into the bunker instead of leaving him short, and on the 
second occasion he sliced pretty short into the rough, and then attempted to 
carry the bunker with a long second by means of the same club. Then see 
what Braid writes about the growing unpopularity of the cleek. ‘* For any- 
thing approaching to a perfect game of golf,” he says, ‘the cleck is quite 
one of the most necessary clubs, for there are shots to be done with it that 
are not within the capacity of any other, and the sooner an ambitious player 
makes up his mind that he has got to master the cleek, the better for his 
game; for my own part I must confess to a great liking for my cleek.” But 


sath that this fondness for my 





some critics will murmur under their 
cl-ek” very nearly proved his undoing. It was nerve and imperturbability that 


saved the open cha: pion and showed us all what a great player he is. 


VARDON’S VIEW OF THE ‘** CARDINAL.” 


If Braid writes almost kindly about this bunker, and as one who bears 
no great grudge against it, Vardon lets himself 


Ss 


go with the refreshing 
heartiness of a player who has unpleasant memories of having dug amid its 
sandy depths. After stating that Prestwick with its ** Himalayas” and its 
** Alps ” is the finest course we have next to Saniwich, VarJjon writes thus of 
the ** Cardinal ” bunker: ‘* The third hole at Prestwick is one that stirs the 
soul of the dare-devil golfer, for, after he has despatched the bali safely and 


‘ 


well from the tee, he finds a big, gaping bunker, the famous ‘ Car tinal,’ 
ahead of him for his second—an ugly brute that gives a sickening feeling to 
the player who is off his game. Defy this bunker, be on the green with your 
brassy, put a 4 on your card, and you have done something which should 


” This is, of course, the counsel of per- 


make you happy for the morning. 
fection, for the mere thought of the bunker looming ahead and the ease with 
which strokes can be lost in it seem to make the average number of shots at 
this hole more often five or six than the ideal four. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ‘* CARDINAL.’ 


It is useful to have the views of authorities of repute on this as well as 
on other subjects of golfing interest. The bes: professional! view has been 
given above, and the views of the amateur are pretty w li epitomised by 
Mr. Garden G. Smith in his volume on **The World of Golf.” He describes 
the third hole at Prestwick as ‘fone of tke most famous in golfing 
geography. It is the ‘Cardinal,’ and the huge bunker from which the 
hole is named, with its wide-spreading sani and high battlements of 


black wooden sleepers, can be seen stretching right across the course 


1g 
about 200yds. away. Like a black-cowled Inquisitor he sits there, 
grimly waiting for his victims, and the golfer must have a s‘out heart 
who can face without flinching that cruel and = merciless presence. 
The tee shot should land 2oyis. or joyds. short of the bunker, and the 
‘Cardinal’ nas then to be crossed at an oblique angle if the line to the 
hole is to be followed. If you press or have a bad lie for the second 
it is ten to one that you will descend into the Cardinal’s toriure-chamber, 
where there is wailing and gnashing of teeth, and whence you will only 
emerge after being mulcted of many strokes. Unhappy is the lot of the 
player who tops his ball from the tee and sees the ‘Cardinal’ waiting for 
him while he is yeta great way off. . . . The man whose interview 
with the ‘Cardinal’ only costs him five strokes may heartily congratulate 
himself.” This is just about the penalty that Braid paid for his risky carry 
with the cleek. A. J. R. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


** CROQUE! PUTTING IN GOLF, 

Sir,—In my last number of Counrry Liri I see a reference to the 
so-called croquet putter, and to the desire of one of your readers that it should 
be abolished. I co not quite see why it should be calied croquet putting, as | 
believe most good croquet players use their mallets at the side, as golfers use 
their ordinary putters. As, however, Mr. Mar-hall Hall and I are referred to, 
it is, I imagine, the use of any puter between the legs that some few Cesire to 
prohibit, for we both happen to putt that way. I take it the game of gol! is 
to get a ball into the hole in the fewest possible strokes with any club one can, 
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The majority still think that one of the orlinary putters, used at the side, is 


the best for the purpose. A few think they can putt better using a club 


between their legs. If the latter are wrong, they are the only ones to suffer; 
if they are right, they have only to point out that it is open to anyone to 
follew their example It would be rather interesting to know why any 
particular mike of club shoul! be not allowed. We do not seem to have 


heard any reasons. —H. F. LAwForp 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SMALL HOLDINGS. 
ro THe Epiror oF ‘* Country LiF«.”’] 
Sir,—I have real and considered the suggestions for small homesteads 
in your issue of June 13th. Onthe whole the planning and designing o 
both house and buildings are good here are one or two things, however, 


I must say about them; it would be impossible in this county (Cheshire) to 


build them at the price you name All building has gone up very much in 
price lately. With regard to the house, I consider the smaller homestead 
of the two should have three regular bedrooms, besides the living-room, 
although the latter is not much used, Iwo of the bedrooms should have 
fireplaces, Ihave always understocd that a two-storied house is cheaper 
ihan aone story. <As to the buildings, the piggeries were better if covered 
in altogether, when they might be utilised for calves, foals, ete., when not 
used for pigs Also it is supposed that the pigs do better if in covered-in 
places. These are the principal points that strike me.—-Guorce DIXON, 


Astle Hall, Cheshire 


{To tne Eprror or ** Country Lire.” ] 
S1rx,—I am in receipt of your favour of the roth inst. and copy of CouNrry 
I I 
Lirk. The suggested plans of buildings for small holdings seem to me quite 
good, It would be, however, a help if plans were shown of buildings for 
g | | ; 
holdings, say, eight to ten acres J. W. SumMeEks, Cam-yr-Alyn, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

{To THE Eprror oF ** Country Lirt.”’| 
Sik In your interesting review of Mr, and Mrs. Webb's latest volum 
“The Manor and the Borough,” while dissenting (rom the author, on several 
points wih reference to the Hundred and Manor Courts, vou hail the bo 
as the only one giving anything like full information of the obscure inciden 
belonging to those courts which survived to a comparatively recent date 
Phere can be no doubt that if the authors had had the advantage of reading 
* Tne Wapentake of Wirral,” by R. Stewart-Brown (1907), many cf their 
views regarding the Hlundred Court would have been modified Phe book in 
question gives a detailed history of the Tlundred Court of Wirral, which 
survived until 1857, and a very full account of the scandals of its later years 

y 


It also shows beyond doubt that, coutrary to the opinion ol your reviewer, 


the right to hold the Hundred Court was a Crown franchise, capable of being 
leased or sold like other Royal pr perty, This is demonstrated by documentary 
evidence commencing with Domesday. Everyone who reads ** The Manor 
and the Borough,” while recognising the splendid work done by the authors, 
must agree with your reviewer that it is a matter for regret that they com 
menced their study of these institutions with the Revolution, a course bound 


to lead to misco ceptions and errors, some of which might have been 


avoided by a perusal of the history of the Cheshire Court already 
mentioned, P. ] MANNING, 
[Our con ributor, to whom this letter was referred, writes : **T have not 


had the advantage of reading ‘ The Hundred of Wirral,’ but T think it is 


hardly a case on which to base a general conclusion as to Ilundred Courts, 


Cheshire was a County Palatine, and the relations between the Crown and 
the lower courts in a palatine county differed considerably in various details 
from those in other counties, Probably, then, the right to hold a Hundred 
Court, or any other court, would be a right derived expressly from the 
Crown aS opposed to the Palatine Court, and so woul! be able to be sold 
or leased, like any other Royal franchise The matter, however, is not 


one on whic it is safe to speak positively without going fully into the facts, 
as the cours in any palatine jurisdiction are always matters of special 


difficulty.”—Eb. ] 





EPIDEMIC AMONG YOUNG PIIEASANTS. 
{To tHe Epivor oF ** Counrry Lire.” | 
Sirk,—I should be much obliged if any of your readers could suggest a reason 
why so many ol my pheasant chicks die this year just as thev have broken 
their shell and are ready tocomecut. They are hatched under common hens 
Nearly half of every hatch of the last few days die. They appear to be 
periecily formed in all respects My keeper seems to think it is in some way 
connected with their lungs, as the instant they breathe the air they di 
Could the oppressive thundery atmosphere, now prev lent here, have anything 


to do with it?—S. P. L 


COW PARSLEY ON PASIUKES 
[To Truk Epivor or **Counrrny Lirk” | 
Sir,—I have the pleasure of taking in Counrky Lift through a newsagent, 
therefore I think I may take the libe rly ol asking an agricuitural question al 
for an answer to it from you or through your Columtis, Can you sug t 
anything by which cow or fool's parsiev can be eradicated from meadows 
in which it is fast becoming the predominating partner ¢ I should be much 
obliged if you could answer this to me privately; still, the question may 
of sufficient interest to merit notice in your paper F. H. 
[There is no special means of eradicating this weed, which Is so pl 

at the present time, especially along the hedgerows. If t fi 


up and cut for hay tor a yerur oF 





O60 


per acre to stimu 
lat the legu 
minous plants vou 
will get benefice 

Probably 


in another mont 


results 


or so the flowering 
will be past and 
you will not 


notice the weed 


A STRANGI 


rRio., 
To THE Epiror. 
Sik, Phe photo- 
graph I send 
you may be 





ol some interest 


~ “ 
a to your reacder;rs, 
¥ » as representing an 
. ~ - 
“ unusual friend- 
oe) weet > bog ship between a 
: . 
dog, a cat and a 
rd These thr riends were playing together in the street of a village 
Kent, and I thought they ma le rather a pre‘ty picture, M. G. T. 
MORK CO-OVERATIVI NESTING 
To sik Eprror or * Counrry. Lire.”] 
Si I tl t it might interest your readers to know that I have found 
th ' 1 ‘* tam s duck’s nest with twelve ducks’ egys in it and 
' urtri ‘ + in the same nest I shoul! be glad to hear of a similar 
if one h ever been | At l SEYMOUR CORKRAN 
CARNIVOROUS SLUGS 
[To THe Epiror of Country Lire.”] 
Sik, Some years ago, I think seven or eicht, I siw description in your 
yaper, or the Garden, of a carnivorous slug, which was said to eat other 
ur which was useful to have in the garden, It was described, as far 
| remember, as a lar sluv with a flat shell on its back Iwo days ago I 


seen to me to be 





luge up a large slug quite like an ordinary 


one, and, on examining it closely, [ saw that it had a small flat shell on its 


ul To-day | r up another, and it had in its mouth a small worm, 
which it was apparently eating Will you kindly tell me if this was the 
lled carnivorous slug, and if it really destroys other slug-, and io itis a 

rig animal? l am sorry to sav I destroved two others betor: | noticed the 


differen I may mention that my varden is almost free from the small 


white or black slug SPENCER Nicuoul 


The sl which our correspondent found with a shell on its back 
was, ho ¢ u . ) imen of the car vorous slug which was mentioned 
m the Garden some years ago his creature is a sort of connecting 

nk between the slugs and the snails; most of the true slugs have 
t mor or less rudimentary shell situated beneath the mantle, as it ts 
t ically culled, that part of the slug immediately behind 
the head, which is somewhat of a shield-like shape In the snail-slug 
he mantle is placed near the tail of 


inimal, and the shell is better 


red and on the outer suriace, 
this genus (Testaceila) contains two 
Maugel, 


itsell 


cies, T. haliotoidea and T 


and forms a natural family 


(Testacellu'ae), w is placed between 


the Limacic aw, or true slugs, and the 


Helicida or true snails, The two 


resemble one another very 


closely in apoearance and habits, 


but their shels are of somewhat 


flerent form, the shell of Maugei 
being larger and more convex than 
that ol Hlalioto:rdea These shell 
is are the only land molluscs 
“ h are truly predaceous; they live 
chictly on carith-worms, though they 


also feed on slugs and snails, and at 
times even on their own species, as 
the shells of their victims have been 
found in their stomachs They have 
the power of so elongating their 
bodies that thew are able to pass 
through the galeries made by the 
worms and so to follow their prey. 
In times of drought these molluscs 
form a kind of cocoon round them- 
selves made up of particles of soil and 
1 secretion from their bodies, within 
which they live This covering entirely 
prevents evaporation from the creatures’ 
retain 


bodies and enables them to 


vitalityuntil the surrounding earth again 


becomes moist, when they resume 


their active search for food. lhese 


st ves are bv 1 mews vy Phevy ORCH ON W 


COUNTRY 





LIKE | June 27th, 1908. 


aire probably often overlooked and destroyed by those who Co not recognise 


them or do not know of their existence Ep } 


HEN-HARRIER IN SUSSEX. 
[To tHe Epiror or ** Country Lire.” |} 
Sir,—The harrier has, perhaps, become a sufficiently rare bird in England to 
eccurrence in Su-sex worth a note of record, My attention was 
** seagull” 


make its 
called to the bird by a countryman saying that he had seen a 
cons‘antly cruising about over the same stretch of Ashdown Forest for a day 
or two. The presence of the seagull seeming very unlikely at this time of 
year, though not nearly as impossible as the habit ascribed to it of frequenting 
a little while near the place indicited, and 
soon saw the suggested seagull—a male harrier in all its pear’ grey 
** Hen” Ilarier I had not the keenness 


a particular area, | waited fur 


beauty, but whether it was a 


of sight or sufficient knowledge of any distinction which might be recognised 
in the flying birl to say This being in June, I make no doubt that the 
female was at han somewhere, perhaps sitting on egzs, which I hope she 


will have been allowed to hatch without molestation. The burning of some 


n this part of the forest had been carried out, and the 


of the heather 
way in which the bird was hunting the blackened ground, I presume for 
burnt-out lizards and the like, reminded me strikingly of the 


” « prairie fire in Mexico and capturing 


hawks and 


falcons which I had seen ** waiting on 
the reptiles and small animals which the fire was scorching out of Ccovert.— 


Hlorack G. HUTCHINSON, 


CURIOUS NESTING SITE OF WILD DUCK. 
[To tue Eprror or ** Country Lire.” } 


1 photograph of a wild duck sitting on the top of the porch of our 


Sir, T send 
We once tamed some young will duck, and for several years they 


house 





have chosen odd nesting-places about the place—one of the quaintest being 


the porch-top, which is covered with Clematis montana. At the time her 


picture was taken the duck had hatched out ten or eleven little ones, which 
were peeping and jumping at flies all over her 


sitting on for another tweny-four hours—but it proved to be addled 


She cot all the babies down somehow, none the worse eventually, though 
ove or two were a little bruised by falling on the flagstones below the 


porch, I also send 
the whole 
be about roft. or trft 
LILIAN T. BAGNALL, 


porch; the nest 


ground 


BULLFINCH-TRAPPiNG, 
{To THE Eprror 


your correspondent ** E. S$. P.” 
cites trapping full-grown 


as a means of them 


keeping 
mercifully ’—in 
cold to many a nest of 
of the suffering of the 


parents ? 


remember a letter published in 


buds in May. 
but they returned again and 


Being reluctant to kill 


was weighed to the ground 


the presence of some 


minute to be seen by human eyes.” 


WiLD DUCK NESTED lIinten E Lock, 





One obstinate egg kept her 





a photograph of 


woull 


fromthe 


Sir,—In Counrry Lirt of May 23re, 
advo- 
bullfinches 


check. But may 





vaio 





not this mean death by starvation and 
young ones 


at the hestirg season, to say nothing 


a 
weekly paper about ten years ago by 
a, fruit-grower who noticed a pair of 
bullfinches stripping a pear tree of its 
He drove them away, 
again. 
them, he 
resigned himself to the probability that 
his tree would bear no fruit. In due 
time, however, it not only bore, but 
by the 
quantity of pears on it The writer 
adder (I quote from memory): ** My 
experience hitherto has been against 
the birds; but I am led to infer 
that they either tninned the buds to 
the exact intent required, or detected 


imsects too 














